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The Eleventh and Twelfth States Adopt 
The Child’s World Readers 
for Basal Use 


Florida and Georgia are added to the list of the ten 
states now using the Child’s World Readers under basal 
adoption: 


Adopted for Basal Use in 


Alabama Mississippi Tennessee 
Arkansas Oklahoma Texas 

Florida North Carolina Virginia 
Georgia South Carolina West Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Supplementary 
Kentucky 


In six of these states now using the Child’s World Readers by hasal 
adoption, they were first adopted as supplementary. This change from 
supplementary use is most significant. Teachers became acquainted 
with their merits under the supplementary adoptions and demanded 
that they be used as basal texts. 


These readers are the children’s own books. The stories are new 
and fresh; they touch everyday life and reach the hearts of children. 

“It seems to me that the authors have looked into the hearts of all 
the children in the United States and made these books for them.” 








JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader | 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader | 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 | 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 

Seat Work in Story Form | 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, | 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained | 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“IT have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, 
Civil, Plectrieal, Electrochemical, Mechani- 
eal, Sanitary, and General Engineering; in 
Architecture and <Arehitectural Engineer- 
ing, Mining Hngineering and Metallurgy, 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing; in Biology and Publie Ilealth, Chem- 
istrv, Geology, Mathematics, Vhysies, and 
General Science; and in Engineering Ad- 
ministration. 

GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master's 
and Doctor’s degrees ure offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, and 
Industrial Research. 

SUMMER SESSION includes large proportion 
of regular subjeets, courses in Entrance 
subjects, and Special Courses for Secondary 
School Teachers of Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Mechanic Arts, Physics and 
Public Health. 


For Bulletin and Information Address 
Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Two year courses to prepare elementary and 
junior high school teachers. 

Four year B. S. Degree Courses to prepare 
for teaching in senior high schools and super 
Visory positions, 

Courses for the Special Certificate for teaching 
in junior or senior high school, 

Four separate training schools, 

In the degree courses we emphasize Public 
School Music and Musie Supervision, Fine and 
Industrial Arts and Art Supervision, Physical 
Edueation and Playground Work, Commercial 
Sranches and English. 

The name of this institution was changed by 
the 1924 Legislature from State Normal School 
to State Teachers College. 

Beautiful location and unexcelled health ree 
ord. New dormitory just opened. Student aid 
positions and loans available for students. 

Two hundred forty-one dollars pays the entire 
eost for full session, 

Suminer quarter opens June 16th. Send for 
summer school catalog or winter school catalog 
and view book. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 























1924 1924 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


For Teachers, Prospective 
Teachers and College 
Students 


Courses leading to the completion of the 
two-vear plan; the three-year plan; and 
the degree in education. Regular courses 
leading to degrees in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Graduate courses leading to 


the Master’s Degree. Special courses for 


those interested in platoon schools. 
DEPARTMENTS OFFERING WORK 


Mathematics Psychology Education 
Methods Political Science Art 
Sociology Biology History 
English Music Spanish 


For catalogue address 
DEAN W. J. BANKES, 


Director of the Summer School. 








If Your School Closes 
in March, You May 


Enter George Peabody College for 
Teachers March 22 and complete one 
third of a college year’s work by June 
6 or you may continue your studies 
throughout the summer and thus com- 
plete two thirds of a college year’s 
work. March 22 you may begin work 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

If you are making teaching your life 
work, you should continue your train- 
ing in order to obtain the better 
positions. 


May we send you catalogues? 


George Peabody College 
For Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSFE 


— 
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University of Richmond The College of 
Summer Session William and Mary 
June 16-July 26, 1924 J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, 


Announces Courses 


A Small Summer School for 
For College Work 


Teachers Supervisors | 
lhe following courses will be offered: Principals Superintendents | 
|. Science Courses meeting Pre-Medi- ee ae preparing - 

cal Requirements. Law ; Business | 
2. Regular College Courses leading to menenees cavern 


Social Work 


3. Certain Courses to remove College During 1924 Su er Quarter 


Entrance Conditions. First term—June 18-July 26. 
Second term—July 28-August 30. 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to 


Degrees and Teachers Certificates. 


|. Regular Courses in Law. 








Fer Muli. att Elementary or Normal Professional Certificates ; 
or Bulletin, address for high school teachers leading to the Collegiate 
6 ioe Professional Certificate; review courses in Eng- 
W. L. PRINCE, Director, lish, algebra, geometry, and foreign languages 
University of Richmond, ° for entrance requirements. 
Virginia. DEAN K. J. Hoke, Director 














THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


| (Formerly The State Normal School for Women) 
IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Nore.—On Feb. 13, Governor Trinkle signed Senate Bill 12! which changed the name of the Normal 
School to that of Teachers College. 


| Regular Session 1924-1925 Summer Term 1924 


(One year courses for Elementary Certificates iia as —- 1 2nd a 
lwo year courses for Professional Certificates Neview —ourses tor Ist and <nd grade certinicates 
our year course for B. S. degree and Profes- (both terms) 


sional Collegiate Certificate Courses for renewal of certificates 





Courses for Elementary Certificates 
Primary Grades 
Grammar Grades 


Courses for Teachers 
of 
\indergarten and Primary Grades 
itrammar Grades 
igh Schools and Junior High Schools Special and Advanced Courses in Home 
Smith-Hughes supported Home : : 
Economics Department for specialists in this field Economics 
Special Departments of Music and Expression 
Student Service Scholarships OU fo ’ 
oan Fuade While improving your professional equip 
Early registration advised ment, enjoy a summer in the mountains. 


Regular Professional College Courses 


Open to both men and women 


Member American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


For further particulars apply to SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 16-July 26; Second Term, July 28-August 30 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for Certificate, Credit for High School Teachers, Courses Leading to 
All Summer School Professional Certificates 

Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Art, Biblical Literature, 
siology, Chemistry, Commercial Courses, Commercial Law, Economics, Education, Engineering, Eng- 
lish, French, General Science, Geography, German, Government, History, Household Arts, Industrial 
and Fine Arts, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, Medical Science, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Writing. 

Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Train- 
ing, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods, Physical Education, Swimming, Pho- 


tography. 
> oe s a! al ‘ T ~. 
SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified 
students in three summer quarters. A special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, 
three in Voice, one in Organ, two in Piano and Violin, one in Cello. A_ special Kindergarten with Observation 
Classes. Special courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, 6 | tabirpe bookkeeping, 


filing, accounting, finance and banking. Entertainment—Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 
Largest and handsomest gymnasium in the South open this year 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 





ht idan ease tala in eran oes va eae oan Sapeaeaweders ‘Mp ateey senna names acoap pees Free 
Mésistration f€0, SIX WEEKS......0.ccceressess Relate sarcia sacs a uae aletenw dacba ume wetn paemmaa een sean ae $ 5.00 
IIR eo ee ia od oo slat ih alate ge signin He eacs Se ROSIE A RONE MRE SADDER SS 5-7 Oona TRIOS 75 
Room rent in Dormitories, six puma ier Telnie  e hace ato tr salt NS cel acai 1 ENR 6.00 each. 
Beese, University Cateteria Tall, Fi Gays, CStimated sas cis ces cccwanccansinccsescccksesedescoveen'e 30.00 
CNN Sor hac dara cale ea evince yamine totes main caine ste Rook eas ab wale adie ah ais BGS ARON aN ae One Na een Datinbame $41.75 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7. 50 per week to $10.00. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few largest and 
best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,591 registered students from thirty-five States and foreign coun- 
tries, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong ap- 
peal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social contacts. 


For Detailed Announcement, address ° 





| SECRET ARY OF SU MMER- QU ARTER, UNIV ERSITY, VIRGINIA 








Heeeeerevaneenaneesoenianenrennndt 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Seventh Session—June 16-July 26, 1924 











‘ pe The summer school of the Asheville Normal is 
Safe and Profitable one of the State summer schools of North 
2 Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-two 
states and three territories attended the 1923 


WE — be glad to help you summer session. 


The faculty of eighty will include teachers 


sol ve your investment from the Asheville Normal; heads of departments 
fron: Teacher’s College, Columbia University; 

abeoen Our experience Universities of South Carolina, Cinginnati, Ne- 
braska and John B. Stetson: State Norma ol- 

and our acilities are at your leges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia; Trinity and 
service. : : Park Colleges and heads of departments from a 


number of the leading city public ge at 
Wi One hundred and ninety courses are offered for 
e select safe and profit- kindergarten, primary, grammar grade and high 


‘ school teachers, supervisors, principals and su- 
able bonds for a great many a ee 
of our customers. Let us do The Asheville Summer Schoo] offers to teachers 


: educational: and recreational opportunities that 
the same for you. are unsurpassed. 

‘ a) | Dormitory room and board is $42 for six 

. weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forward- 

. ing $5 of this amount. Board in private homes 

. is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee is 

‘STATE & Cry BANK : $10 for three courses. $10 extra for a fourth 

course. 
Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are avail- 
UST Gueany : able during the summer. 
Complete catalog will be ready March first. 


Write now for a copy. 











John E. Calfee, A. M., LL. D., President 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Moral and Religious Instruction in the Public Schools 


By HERMAN H. HORNE, Professor of the History of Education 
and the History of Philosophy, New York University 


[RST of all, permit me to distinguish be- 

tween instruction and education. Instruc- 

tion appeals to the intellect, education ap- 
neals to the emotions and the will as well as to the 
intellect, so education is more than instruction. 
in all instruction we are concerned, through 
reaching the intellect, also to effect the attitudes 
ind to influence conduct. I shall, consequently, 
interpret our theme to cover education as well as 
instruction. 

(his means we really have four phases of the 
subject to consider : first, moral instruction in the 
iblic schools; second, moral education in the 
public schools; third, religious instruction in the 
ublic schools ; fourth, religious education in the 
lic schools. It will be our plan to pass some- 
vhat rapidly over the first three phases of the 
subject in order to spend the most time on the 


ast 


1, Moral Instruction in the Public Schools. You 
have a State law which requires that such in- 
struction be given. The law is wisely conceived 
and every teacher in Virginia should be en- 
ouraged to carry out its requirements. As a 
matter of fact, only about 2 per cent of the 
public schools in America actually give moral 
instruction although it is clear that moral in- 
‘truction is one of the indispensable means of 
the formation of moral character. A recent in- 


vestigation of the work of the Boy Scouts of 
\ nn 


rica indicates that the ideals of that organi- 
zation definitely communicated to young boys by 
instruction actually do function in the transform- 
ation of life and character. We cannot say that 
e knowledge of the right inevitably leads to 


th 


the doing of the right, but we can say that one 
cannot do what is right without first knowing 
what is right. So it is a part of the business of 
every teacher to assist his pupils in gaining a 
knowledge of the right. 

2. Moral Education in the Public Schools. Asa 
matter of fact, the public schools do provide 
moral education. The whole school is in itself 
an ethical instrument. Through participation 
in its life students develop certain habits and 
A visit to 
any class-room indicates at once a certain moral 


attitudes which have moral value. 


atmosphere. Such matters as punctuality, regu- 
larity, faithfulness in the performance of duty, 
honesty and unselfishness are brought into the 
lives of boys and girls through sharing the 
common life of the school. In addition, every 
good teacher naturally makes use of such occa- 
sions as arise in school life either to blame a 
pupil in private for a fault or to praise him in 
public for a good deed. Such censure or appro- 
bation tends to confirm habits of right conduct. 
They are a part of the moral education which 
the school provides. 

3. Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. 
Recalling our distinction between instruction 
and education, we have to say that there is a 
place for religious education in the public 
schools but not a place for religious instruction 
in the public schools. The Bible should be read 
and a common prayer should be said, hymns of 
worship should be sung, but the communication 
of religious ideas in instructional form is not in 
place in the American public school. The 


reason for this is that in America we have a 
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separation of church and State and likewise free- 
These are the two 
American 


dom of religious conscience. 
which the temple of 


pillars upon 
To give religious instruction in 


liberty rests. 
the public school is out of harmony with these 
two definite principles. The American public 
school excludes the letter of religious instruction 
but makes room for the spirit of religious 
education. 

In Virginia your State Department of Educa- 
tion has provided and recommended a course in 
Bible Study which may be given under religious 
auspices, such as churches, Christian associa- 
tions, and the like, outside of the regular public 
school activities and for which credit may be 
received toward high school graduation. In the 
conduct of this work it is important that the 
idea of credit be not emphasized, as the great 
objective is familiarity with the Scriptures tor 
the sake of the resulting influence upon life and 
conduct not primarily for the sake of winning 
an academic grade. There is something in- 
harmonious between the study of the Bible for 
character-formation 
and winning With = this 


caution in mind, the pursuit of such extra-school 


the sake of devotion and 


scholastic credit. 
study of the Scriptures is worthy of all support. 

4. Religious Education in the Public Schools. 
We have now come to that phase of our subject 
to which we propose to devote most attention. 
One of our teachers told me the following story. 
A boy had been giving trouble in school, had 
been in the juvenile court, was hard to get on 
with at home, and the teacher was asking him 
some questions about his habits. 

“Did anybody ever teach you about God?” 

“Nope.” 

“Did you ever hear the name of Jesus?” 

“Yep, when we are saying bad words.” 

“Do Sunday School or 
Church ?” 

“Nope, | am an American.” 


you ever go to 


There are twenty-seven million children under 
sixteen vears of age in the United States. ‘Sixty- 
five per cent of them are “Americans” in the 
sense illustrated in the story. This is a challenge 
to all believers in religion in our country. Seven 
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out of ten children in America are not in Sunday 
School. 

[ like the term religious education. While it is 
true that most of us mean by it Christian educa 
tion, the term suggests a deeper unity of man 
kind and Religious 
education is just education conscious of its true 
goal, the knowledge and love of God and the 


means relation to God. 


service of man. 

We may profitably distinguish between the 
strategy and the tactics of religious education 
Strategy gives us our ends, tactics our means 
Concerning strategy, we may say that the true 
end of education is the enlargement of personal 


itv. There are seven lines of such enlargement, 


each with its corresponding ideal. These are 
the following: 
Lines of Enlargement Ideals 
1. Physical Health 
2. Vocational Skill 
3. Moral Integrity 
4. Social Justice 
5. Emotional Love and Beauty 
6. Intellectual rruth 
7. Spiritual God 
The seventh line of enlargement, namel\ 


spiritual, is really the unification and the inspira 
tion of all the others. It is not distinct from 
them but is just the sense of all human values 
in divine relationship. 

Over against the seven ideals of true personal 
ity we have their opposites to be avoided, 
disease, awkwardness, sin, injustice, ugliness, 
error and materialism. ‘This last, materialism. is 
the practical denial of God in the life of man 

Through religious education we assist children 
in incorporating these true ideals in human life 
and so exclude their unworthy opposites. In 
this way religious education is the proper medi 
ation between the individual and society on the 
one hand, and between both and God on the 
other hand. From this standpoint, education 
socializes the individual, consecrating him to the 
social welfare, and individualizes society, mak 
ing the most out of each unit; so, ultimately. 
education is the building up of humanity in the 
image of Divinity. It guides the growth of man 
and society Godward. 








the field of religious education we are, 
identially, not left with only impersonal 
ims to guide us. The ideal of religious edu- 
mn has once been realized. God completed 
making of one man, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
health, strength and vigor of body, skill of 

as a carpenter, integrity of heart without 
justice in all his social relations, who loved 
ity in field and sky and who described him- 
as the “truth,” whose purpose was at one 
God and who today is the world’s master 
her in morals and religion in both method 
content. 

parents, as citizens and as teachers it is 
privilege to exemplify by our lives and, upon 


table occasions, by our words, this highest 


of God for man. 
urning to the question of tactics or the 
suitable for realizing our goal, allow me 
uggest that we probably do most for our 
ils when we stimulate them to do most for 
‘yes. Education is an achievement not a 
a process not a product. The best methods 
ve creative self-expression in thinking and 
e, Creative self-expression is best realized 
stimulating work on problems which may be 
lied by groups or by individuals. Vital ideas 
he interpreters and guides of action. 
eood scheme or method involves, first, the 
ble approach to both the problem and the 


|, second, the clear definition of the problem, 
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third, the solution of the problem and fourth, 
action based on this solution. 

Our curriculum should consist of the problems 
of the day together with all the material, 
scientific and historical, requisite for their 
solution. 

It is worth while to consult adolescent and 
adult students in selecting the most suitable 
problems for the study of the group. The use of 
the discussional method will probably best bring 
out individuality and improve the group spirit. 

There is no necessary conflict between 
strategy and tactics. Our goal may best be 
reached by using the best methods. Religious 
education needs both. 

In concluding, permit me to emphasize the 
urgency of the problem of religious education 
in our country. Our problems can ultimately be 
solved in no other way. We need rightminded- 
ness. Democracy is the right of each to the best. 
Christianity is the right to become the children 
of God. So democracy is Christianity in social 
relationships and Christianity is democracy in 
religion. America and the world need demo- 
cracy and Christianity. 

The story is told of a sceptic whose little 
daughter was just beginning to read. Coming 
into his study one day she saw the motto on the 
wall, “God is Nowhere.” Spelling out the last 
word slowly she said, “God is Now Here.” This 
is the position of the religious educator con- 
fronting the materialism of our age. 


Teaching Citizenship in Henry Clay School, Norfolk. Va. 


By ELLIE MARCUS MARX, Principal 


I{E American School Citizenship League 

is an organization which has been re- 

cently founded and has expressed as its 
the following definite program: 


0 define the meaning of American 
nship. 

0 stimulate the teaching of American 
nship in the schools of the United States. 
0 prepare material for the use of teachers. 
(oO co-operate with educational agencies in 
n countries for the promotion of inter- 


| understanding. 


The proposed plan seeks to promote loyalty 
to one’s country and reverence for the loyalties 
of other peoples and other nations. The chil- 
dren should become acquainted with the forces 
and factors which affect our political, social, and 
economic life. 

A Civic Club has been organized in Henry 
Clay School in each grade—there the children 
soon learn to know the meaning of community 
and try to become worthy members of the 


Henry Clay Club. It is interesting to note how 


interest develops from grade to grade until the 
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sixth grade has been reached, and there Norfolk 
City government in full operation and the main 
elements which go to make up the State and 
Federal governments come to be appreciated. 
By this time the child has not only learned the 
beautiful words of the American Creed but feels 
the real sentiment expressed. Every morning, 
the repetition of the creed and the salute to the 
flag is a part of the opening exercises. 

A part of the Civic Club’s work is to give 
weekly talks on thrift. The pupil is not en- 
couraged to deposit large amounts on bank day, 
for this would be impossible in this section of 
the city, but rather small amounts that the habit 
of depositing weekly may be acquired. 

By means of the Civic Club safety and fire 
prevention are most effectively taught. Interest- 
ing posters of fire hazards and others of safety 
children of even the second and 


are made by 


third grades. Thus far the results have been so 


gratifying that members of the Civic Club 
appear at the home and school league to give 
talks on safety, fire prevention and thrift. By 


their own efforts they come to learn the real 
meaning of citizenship, and when they go out 
into life they go with the ideal, “I therefore be- 
lieve it is my duty to my country to love it, to 
support its constitution, to obey its laws, to re- 
spect its flag and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 

Following close on the heels of the Civic Club 
is a student activity in a form of student govern- 
ment for playgrounds, corridors, basements that 
will give actual training for citizenship. By this 
means, it is hoped, that the children will be 
trained to live in a democracy. The pupils have 
organized a council of representatives, elected 
by each room, and these with three co-operating 
teachers, appointed by the principal, constitute 


a governing body whose members, though they 


do not assume full responsibility for self- 
government, have opportunity to exert strong 
influence. From these representatives nine 


members from the fifth and sixth grades are 
elected to form a “Supreme Court” which de- 
Should 


reach a 


cides cases not previously considered. 


bodies find it impossible to 


these 
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decision or that the student should resent the 
decision, the principal is appealed to. 

This form of limited student government has 
been most successful. The pupils respect and fear 
the decisions of the Court, and there are rare 
cases of discipline that have to be appealed. 
Corporal punishment is almost an unknown 
quantity at Henry Clay. 

At the of student 
parliamentary rules are observed, and in this 


meetings the council, 
manner the child learns to preside over public 
meetings, how to express his views and press 
his point. By the just and faithful decisions of 
this Council the child learns early that he is 
living in a democracy where he may do anything 
he wishes so long as he does not injure himself 
or interfere with the rights and privileges of 
those about him. 

To so many children, school is the despised 
place as contrasted with the love that they have 
for the home life. The conclusion reached must 
be that this dislike for a natural occupation is 
because of the usual militaristic method pursued, 
where all pupils must do the same thing at the 
same time, and all individual effort is suppressed. 
In many instances the backward child is the 
only one considered by the teacher, the child 
who has ability to do and to think for himself 
remains forgotten, either to lose interest in 
school life or to get into mischief which could 
have been avoided if the proper interests had 
been supplied. In order to reach the individual 
child, to develop the best that is within him, a 
Free Choice Period, one that is devoted to in- 
dividualistic effort was placed on the daily pro- 
gram. In carrying on this work, the child has 
the expert supervision of the teacher who has 
surrounded him with natural suggestion of 
further work from a most generous equipment 
for this phase of progressive education. 

Beginning with the kindergarten and extending 
through the entire elementary school, the pupil 
has a right at this special period to pursue his 
own activity along his own line of desire when 
it does not interfere with the rights and priv 
leges of the other children in the same grade 

In the first and second grades, Indian life 
has been demonstrated—their wigwams, 1 
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i-ments, animals, and plants. Another group 
strated Eskimo life—dolls, costumes, home 
_ ete.; while still another was reading supple- 
utary books, using crayons for another bit of 
k; still another set may be working out a 
me. As strange as it may seem, these tiny 
‘s demonstrated the practical use of manual 
training. Many implements of warfare, pieces 
furniture, etc., were made; but one of the 
-t interesting pieces of work has been the 
me of “the three bears,” wonderfully illus- 
trated by first grade children. The furniture 
; made of old cigar boxes, but was so well 
done that one marvelled at the handling of tools 
Jf by six year old children. 
of in a third grade, the children had been in- 
terested in the Dopp “Industrial and Social 
ed llistory Series” and it was most interesting to 
ve watch the group of youngsters make the wild 
ust animals and prehistoric man out of old bones, 
and soft wood. Cave men and tree 
ed, dwellers became a permanent part of the life of 
ach child in the room. They not only searched 
accumulate the material for this co-operative 
ffort, but many books were read which would 
increase their information. Another third grade 
roup used the sand table and big blotters to 
show physical Norfolk in the early days, and it 
vuld was fascinating to see these pupils make out of 
had paper, Indians, their wigwams, the canoes, etc., 
dual and they could tell each one of the many watery 
n, a intersections of present day Norfolk. 


’ tonne 
1S mes, 


) in- \nother most interesting project was in the 
pro- ith erade where the children were studying the 
kground of American history. The grade 
has livided itself into groups, and as they wished 

of each demonstrated the home life of a special 
ment ountry. The girls dressed the dolls in the 
stumes and the boys hammered on the boats, 
utensils, ete., of the time, and then later de- 
loped that country’s contribution to American 
en he class having Greek history has delighted 
: modelling. One not versed in shields 
le uld scarcely believe that there were so many 
life iricties used by Greek warriors, but these boys 
‘7. had made research work a part of the Free 


Period. Not only were these shields 
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made, but they were properly labeled and a 
short biographical sketch made of the sttpposed 
user. Of course there were many copies of the 
Acropolis attempted, and the teacher believes 
that through this period when a child may work 
out his own ambitions, desires, and aims that 
the world will be be benefited by at least one 
sculptor. 

Co-operative work in making scrap books of 
Norfolk and foreign countries, maps, and charts 
is encouraged since life in a democracy is 
fundamentally based on ability to live and to 
work with other people; but the individual is 
permitted to work out his own ideal. As a 
result there were many automatic toys, efforts at 
making flying machines, steam engines, and the 
like which some day may lead to the develop- 
ment of a mechanical genius. 

The teacher has surrounded the child with all 
sorts of good suggestions, but the child has a 
right to follow these or any of his own—only 
that he must do nothing to hurt himself or to 
interfere with the rights and privileges of others. 
During this Free Choice Period the pupil has 
the privileges of the school library and the 
manual training department. This work can be 
seen to correlate with the entire course of study, 
but particularly with the social subjects and 
English. The one so often gives him the idea, 
investigation follows, and he uses the result for 
a weekly report of the lanes explored and the 
results achieved during this period of self 
initiated activity. It can be seen that not only 
is there developed the special gift of the child 
but also the child begins to learn the first lessons 
of good citizenship in a democracy. 

At this time the child has the thrill of finding 
expression in the task he sets himself to do. 
The great effort of creating is to be released on 
this proud task. He wants to do it. He sees 
the completed object, which has stirred up the 
energies and was making the procedure one of 
joy with all the ecstacy of play. “It is the one 
dominant, all but irresistible wish of human 
beings to create. From the time of making mud 
pies and wooden pistols to the Panama Canal 
the passion is the same; but so often society 


(Continued on 288) 
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An Important Bvy-Product of Education 


By LILA LONDON, Head of Department of Mathematics, Teachers College, Farmville 


critic has said that once a 


RECENT 
month America produces the “greatest 


living novelist.” In July it is Herge- 
sheimer, in August it is Sinclair Lewis, and so 
ed by 


a new novelist climbs into first place. 


seller” standards, 
It could 
said with equal truth that each 


each month, judg “best 
probably be 
month some teacher or educator states a new aim 
in education. One says the aim of education 
that 


women 


should be self-control, mastery, balance; 


education should turn out men and 
possessing that degree of control and mastery 
necessary to cause them, through self-imposed 
restraints, to subordinate the purely instinctive 
to the rational, the individual desire to the social 
good. Another says the aim of education should 
be self-development, character building, making 
not only the most but the best of one’s self; 
that society progresses only by producing an 
élite class who by indjvidual superiority raises 
the standards of thought and conduct and thus 
ultimately raises the entire group. Our recent 
emphasis upon vocational education has given 
us many aims in terms of efficiency, and effici- 
ency has too often been interpreted to mean 
ability to make a living rather than capacity to 
live. Whether in terms of making a living or of 
living, the idea of preparation for life underlies 
most statements of aim, therefore no aim is 
complete that does not take account of the whole 
of life. 
of the mind as well as the things of the body, 


And the whole of life means the things 
the things to which we give our sanction and 
approval no less than the things to which we 
give our labor. 

Ruskin says, “Education consists in causing 
people to like what they ought to like.” 
Patten, 


a pleasure economy, 


According to Professor Man passes 


from a pain economy to 
from an existence concerned primarily with 
warding off pain, hunger, cold, and disease to 
one concerned primarily with securing pleasures. 
The lasting welfare and progress of a society 


entering upon this second stage will depend 


largely upon the nature of the activities in which 


its people find pleasure, upon their tastes and 
interests, which in turn are largely the result of 
training and education. Pleasure results from 
satisfaction. ‘There may be pleasure in work as 
well as in play, in fact the keenest and most 
lasting pleasure often comes from the satisfac- 
But the 


economic organization with its resulting division 


tion of work well done. present 


of labor has deprived many workmen of this 
type of satisfaction, while the other accompani- 
condition, the 


this economic 


shortened working day and the added time given 


ment of same 
to leisure, has rendered more important the 
question of so developing and training’ tastes 
that hours of 


leisure may add to the real values of life, both 


and interests these additional 
individually and socially, rather than become 
additional temptation to improper conduct and 
crime. We are told that Monday morning finds 
more men absent from work, more in_polic 
courts and in hospitals than any other morning 
of the week. The reason suggested is that they 
have had a day to spend as they chose, and 
having no tastes for wholesome pleasures have 
sought relaxation in dissipation or diversion 
crime. We all know of young lives that have 
come upon tragedy because youth’s demand for 
excitement and pleasure found no wholesome 
outlet. Many of these pitfalls awaiting men on 
Saturday nights and Sundays and many of the 
tragedies of young lives gone wrong could have 
been averted had their victims been trained “to 
like what they ought to like.” 

3ut the pleasure that comes from developing 
higher tastes and interests should not be re- 
garded merely as a way of preventing the misuse 
of leisure time, but as a means toward riche! 
and fuller living. When people “like what the! 
ought to like” then truth not falsehood, beaut) 
not ugliness, right not wrong, good not evil wil 
the 


and life will be lived on 


Real culture comes from enjoy 


be their choice 
highest plane. 

ing things that are high rather than from dis 
daining those that are low. This is not a plea 


for the merely cultural at the expense ot 
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ictical, for nothing could be more practical in 
broader sense of the word than enhancing 
real values of life. And this enhancement 
come only through the deliberate choice of 
better things. 
r a social sense children inherit the accumu- 
d progress of the past. By imitation, sugges- 
and social radiation a child acquires the 
is, standards and tastes of the adults about 
In this sense the mental characteristics of 
hild are born of its parents as truly as its 
lily characteristics, but for this mental in- 
tance the parents are more definitely re- 
nsible. And not only parents but all who 
re with parents in the training of children 
re this responsibility. Professor Hayes says: 
e unformed infants that intrust themselves 
society are such material that if a single 
2 veneration could be raised ideally the world 
: uld lurch forward further than it will climb 
n centuries.” 
he child who is fortunate enough to come 
a well ordered home has had the founda- 
for his tastes laid by the standards he has 
coverning the lives about him, by the train- 
has received in courtesy and consideration 
thers, by the habits of conduct he has been 
uired to form. The school should see to it that 
this child his training is continued, and for 
hild less fortunate, provision should be made 
lar as possible to supply the lack. I say as 
> possible because it is not possible for the 
| in these matters to make up entirely for 
ck of them in the home, but much may be 
In addition to these matters of general 
ning, much may also be done in school along 
ial lines in causing children “to like what 
The beauties of nature, the 
the the 
ughts of great minds of the past all furnish 


ought to like.” 


‘rs of science, deeds of heroes, 


material out of which to create these 
well directed playground may develop an 

est in athletics which may serve not only 

safety valve for the restless energy of 

lis th but as a wholesome relaxation for later 
Nature study and science open up ex- 


tless fields of enjoyment both in the pleas- 
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ure that comes from contemplating the beauti- 
ful and the satisfaction derived from scientific 
research and discovery. History and literature 
may be so taught as to create such a passionate 
devotion for justice and right in all social re- 
lationship that a real liking will be developed 
only for those forms of activity that add to the 
sum total of human welfare. The most lasting 
result of much of the so called vocational educa- 
wholesome interest in 


tion is a productive 


activity. Children get these things almost im- 
perceptibly from noting what their elders 
sanction and approve. Thus in a social sense 


teachers may pass on to their pupils an inherit- 
ance no less real than the physical inheritance 
transmitted by parents. Thus what we might 
term a by-product is often the most valuable 
thing a child gets out of his school contact. 

child this 


sense not only from his home and from school, 


But a receives his education in 
but from the community. And this is often the 


hardest agency to control. Supervised play- 
for the little 
recreation for the older boys and girls, Boy 
Men’s 


Christian Association and the Young \Women’s 


grounds children, supervised 


Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, the Young 


Christian Association are agencies that have 


done much in this direction. But most of these 
activities are confined to the larger cities and 
so in small towns the problem is still a very 
real one, and one which in most places is entirely 
unsolved. 

Eight hours for sleep, eight hours for work, 
eight hours for recreation, so our day is often 
divided for us. The first eight hours, nature 
claims ; the second eight, justice, if not necessity, 
demands we give to some form of productive 
work; the third eight is for food, relaxation, 
social intercourse and recreation. If we con- 
sider the second eight as “making a living” 
then the third eight is our life, and how we 
spend it will depend largely upon what we have 
been trained to “like.” With many people it is 
fortunately true that tastes and interests play a 
large part in determining the activity of the 
second as well as the third eight hours. So 
tlie 


when education has caused people to “like 


(Continued on page 289) 
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Shakespeare in a Rural School 


By GLADYS H. HARVEY and ADELAIDE A. LYONS, Glade Spring, Virginia 


I you are looking for a play for commence- 
ment or some other special occasion, we 
No, we are not 
We are high 


recommend Shakespeare. 
joking and we are not theorists. 
school teachers speaking from experience, and 
we have had satisfactory results from giving 
Shakespearean plays in a school probably no 
bigger than yours, with pupils no more experi- 
enced and no more intelligent than yours. 

It came about in this way. 

When we began to teach here in the fall of 
1921, the school auditorium had been cut up into 
classrooms and there was no other available hall. 
The town had always 
something of an occasion and we did not wish 
to disappoint the patrons; so early in the year 


made commencement 


we began to think on the subject of outdoor 
plays. Just before midyear examinations the 
third year English class was reading As You 
Like It with each member of the class taking the 
part of one certain character in the play. 
Rosalind and Touchstone were doing particularly 
well and from this reading came the idea of 
giving As You Like It, in whole or in part, as 
an out-of-doors commencement play. 

At first we did not know whether the idea was 
practical or not, but the more we thought about 
it, the more we wanted to try it. We got a stage 
edition of the play and cut it carefully and con- 
siderably. The assignment of parts and actual 
work began in March with rehearsals of brief 
Later 
on came evening rehearsals of the whole play. 


scenes or portions of scenes every day. 


The costuming was one of the biggest jobs 
Most of the boys’ costumes were 
The short puff 


of the play. 
made from cheap stiff cambric. 
trousers were cut by a bloomer pattern. Some 
were trimmed with slashes of a contrasting 
color, some were not. For the doublets we used 
a vest and a sleeve pattern as a sort of founda- 
tion, though we mostly had to make them by the 
“cut-and-try” method. Some of the capes were 
made from the cambric, some were real capes 
from the 


borrowed obliging town. As _ for 


tights, we found that it was amost as cheap to 


buy them as to rent them; so we bought a dozen 


pairs in neutral colors. The rustic characters were 
in knee length, belted, jerkins and baseball hose. 
Rosalind in the forest wore a similar costume. 
Celia, Phoebe, and Audrey wore simple peasant 
costumes in the woods, while the ladies’ court 
dresses were made of borrowed skirts, basques 
and capes. 

The mothers of the cast were much interested 
in the costumes and on two afternoons met to 
sew at the schoolhouse—where we had borrowed 
machines. 

The stage was made at one side of the school- 
house and was of chicken wire stretched in the 
form of a half hexagon with entrances at the 
front and back of each side. This was covered 
with evergreens. The approaches to the stage 
were also screened. The seats were simply boards 
on a low scaffolding. 

Altogether the expenses of the performance 
were about fifty dollars, and the members of the 
cast were sure we would never take in enough 
to come out even, but when they were fully 
dressed for the final rehearsal, with their jewels, 
their plumed caps, and all, they fell so com- 
pletely in love with themselves that they forgot 
their fears and marched through town in a body, 
advertising themselves at every step. When the 
town had seen the parade, they couldn’t stay 
away from the circus. 

The performance went through without a 
single prompting ; the audience was most compli- 
mentary, and we took in eighty-five dollars ; so 
we thought we had reached the height of our 
dramatic career. But we knew we were not 
through with Shakespearean productions, for 
almost before the costumes were packed away, 
the actors began to inquire, 

“Are you going to give another Shakespear 
play next year?” 

We did A Midsummer Night’s Dream this 
In the main, we followed the same })/a" 
The most ef: 


time. 
we had used in As You Like It. 
fective change was in the place of performance 
We were given permission to use the town |)ase 
ball diamond where the audience could 

the grandstand, could see and hear better 
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id be better protected in case of rain. The 
e was much simplified, as we used green and 
wn curtains strung on clothes lines for a 
kground. Evergreens planted in shallow 
hes formed the “woods,” and the “flowery 
’ were made of evergreen twigs and mock- 
nee blossoms. 
e dressed the courtiers and the workmen in 
nian costumes because they were so easy to 
a bag of unbleached domestic or cheap 
ham with holes for arms and neck formed 
basis; for the workmen this was simply 
din, while the courtiers were decorated with 
right-colored drapery made of cheesecloth, a 
rowed curtain, or an old silk skirt. 
med with Christmas tree tinsel 
ive fairy costumes. 


Tarlatan 
made ef- 


both plays the properties were the simplest 

sible and were moved on and off the stage 

two of the boys in costume. A page an- 
nced the location of each scene. 

if we were satisfied with the success of As You 

Like It, the reception given to A Midsummer 

t's Dream ought to have been enough to 

turn our heads. In spite of threatening weather, 

vrandstand was so full that special props had 

Folks who couldn’t get into 

the crandstand crowded the wings and entrances 

true Elizabethan manner. Everybody in the 

ence seemed pleased, from the New York 

tor, who said she had seen worse shows on 

dway, to the three-year-old who cried when 

m left the stage in his home-made ass head 

| screamed that he “wanted the cow to come 


put under it. 


his year we shall have a good auditorium, but 

we are not going to abandon Shakespeare. There 
ire several reasons for this, but the chief is that 
the high school pupils really like it. One boy 
who had always refused to be in school plays 
became one of our star actors because he said we 
doing something he could see some sense 
me night we heard a group of irrepressibles 

as they scuffled into their costumes that 
hakespeare, especially among the boys, for 
illy stuff some schools gave. Of course the 
stumes have a great deal to do with this liking 
‘or Sharespeare, especially among the boys, for 
lern men have little chance to gratify their 
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vanity and their love for bright colors. Pride 
is another important factur ; they think they have 
“pulled off a big one” and love themselves ac- 
cordingly. But at the same time they learn a 
great deal of Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan 
drama can never be a dead thing to them. There 
has been a marked increase in the amount of 
Shakespeare read in elective English parallel, and 
the plays studied in class never drag. Altogether 
we have found the experiment decidedly worth 
while. 

If anyone cares to follow our lead, here are a 
few practical suggestions : 

Don’t be afraid of cutting the play. 
speeches especially leave out everything but the 


In long 
essentials. Our final versions were only from 
two-thirds to three-fourths as long as the orig- 
This not by 
omitting scenes but by leaving out unnecessary 


inal. condensation was secured 
speeches and parts of speeches. 

Begin to practice early enough and rehearse 
difficult parts over and over again until the 
actors gain confidence in themselves. 

If possible have two coaches, one to watch 
lines and enunciation, the other to watch en- 
trances and groupings. 

Insist that the pupils speak slowly, and that 
they act well toward the front of the stage. 

Get in as much action as possible, but dis- 
courage aimless moving about the stage. 

In costuming be careful to avoid colors that 


clash. We found that tan, brown, gray, blue, 
rose, lavender, and purple gave a very satis- 
factory range. 

Have your outdoor stage large enough. For 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream thirty feet by 
twenty is none too big. 

If you are giving your play outdoors, arrange 
the date so that it can be postponed in case of 
rain. 

If you are interested in further details, write 


us, and we shall be glad to help you. 





Officers of Local Associations 
The following report was received too late to be 
included in the February issue. 
3UCHANAN County: President, Virginia Penn, Put- 
man; Vice-President, Rice Oquin, Grundy; Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. S. Gardner, Grundy. 
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Schoolroom 
By WILLIAM DAY 


Time wa vhen decent shelter and a good 


‘re things the school teacher in country 


stove we 
districts must be satisfied with and even thankful 
Happily such 


present a bec 


for. times are passing and at 
ming appearance in the building, 
samtary conditions in the surroundings, suitable 
playgrounds and playground equipment, and 
ll-furnished rooms are considered re- 
the 
community spend most of their daylight hours. 
The 


teachers 


cheerful, we 


quisite for the place where children of the 


purpose of this paper is to stimulate the 


themselves in their efforts to make 
school surroundings attractive 
Why not? The few 


been gained in a long and rather varied experi- 


and beautiful. 


suggestions offered have 


oO 
>‘ 


ence, alway schoolroom betterment. 


3 
5 seeking 


first place, neatness and well ordered 


I 
arrangements are in 


the 


In the 
themselves prime requisites. 
Too often teacher who elories in a dainty 
and dust free home or room seems to look upon 
the school as a workshop where such conditions 
Paid 
janitor service, it is true, is not common in 
country districts, but, rightly directed, the chil 


are not desirable, or at least not possible. 


dren will themselves heartily enter into plans 
for keeping things clean and comfortable. <A 
good plan is to post a calendar list of all suitable 
pupils or volunteers so that all may in turn do 
their share. 

When it comes to the actual adornment of the 
schoolroom, present conditions generally 

Shades 


windows; a dog-eared 


are 
pitiably inefficient and distressing. 


ragged, if the 


any, at 
calendar on the walls, supplemented, possibly, by 
honored 


a misplaced chromo or print; a time 


motto, relic of some former teacher’s adminis- 


tration; these are all the works of art the eyes 
of the children rest upon. Alas! where is any 


exposition of one of the most necessary lessons 


of life—that surroundings affect vitally the spirit 
of man? Happy the school where the Civic 
League will furnish worthy objects of art 


Thrice happy the school where the teacher has 
the cood taste to make suitable selection and te 
place the pictures properly, and who has enough 
in her makeup to take 


~ 


rf 200d housekeeping 


Adornment 
SMITH. 


Scottsville 


care that they are kept free from dust and 
cobwebs! 

When all has been said, there is nothing that 
can equal in freshness and happy suggestion the 
growing plant. Each new opening leaf and 


blossom is a miracle. Through overcoming 
them, I know the difficulties in the way of secur 
ing window plants and keeping them blossoming 


in the schoolroom. The chief of these difficul 


ties is the danger from freezing during cold 
nights and over week ends. Passibly an obliging 
neighbor will look after a few pots the dozen or 
more times necessary on account of temperature 
or the teacher can have them carried to her 
boarding place. 

Our native ferns are, as far as I know, the 
only window plants which will survive hard 
freezing. Geraniums, however, and the oxalis, 
which botanically is first cousin to the geranium, 
will withstand for a few hours a temperature of 
28 degrees or lower, as will also the house bulbs 

the jonquil, the hyacinth, and the narcissus 
The evergreen ferns to use are the Christmas 
fern, the cliff polypody and the little ebony 
spleenwort. 

Now that the severe freezes of winter are over 
there is a way of bringing beauty and brightness 
into every schoolroom in Virginia, and it 1s by 
planting a wild flower garden. A shallow earthen 
crock or bowl will furnish the best receptacle, 
though an enameled pan or basin will answer 
the 
where the children have picked wild flowers in 
Hunt 


Transfer them, being care- 


purpose. (50 out to some sunny ravine 


other springtimes. amid the leaves for 
the sprouting buds. 
ful to get the corm or bulb to your crock, place 
in a sunny window, and in two weeks’ time 
will have a wild flower garden of fragrance 
beauty. 

The best flowers for your purpose are saxa 
blood bluet. 
violet, if not taken too early, windflower, Dut 
the trillium als 


frage, spring beauty, root, 


man’s breeches and corydalis; 
if you are so happy as to have it in your mou! 
tain neighborhood. Bunches of green moss 
tucked in will make your garden bright t1! 


blooms begin to open. 
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State Department of Edueation 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By W. T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


A Quantity-Quality Standard for High School 
Graduation 


~NOLLOWING the general tendency in the 
nation to emphasize a certain minimum 
quality of work as well as a given num- 

{ hours or units for graduation, a number 
ur high schools have lately asked for a 
le plan under which both quantity and 
ity are set as a standard for graduation. 
discussion of a simple plan of this sort 
lopted by certain Virginia colleges and the 
the 
rintendents at their conference held at the 


schools of certain counties before 


rsity of Virginia last summer, there was a 
request for a definite statement of the 


his is given below. 


. |. The State Board of Education sets a mini- 
of sixteen units for high school gradua- 

This is purely a quantitative standard. In 

tion to this quantitative standard of sixteen 

for graduation a qualitative standard of 

n credits is suggested. A grade of C for 

$s the session in a standard high school class car- 
value of one quantitative unit and one 

tative credit; a grade of B for the session 

le, rries one quantitative unit and two qualitative 
el redits; a grade of A for the session carries one 
titative unit and three qualitative credits. 

rade of D, though passing, carries one 

To 


‘ate on this plan, sixteen quantitative units 


itative unit but no qualitative credit. 


well-known Carnegie unit) and the sixteen 
tative credits are required. Obviously, this 
ns that to graduate in four years a student 
make an average of C throughout his 
; to offset a grade of D, which carries no 
tative credit, another grade of B is re- 
1; a grade of A will offset two grades of D. 


2. For the per cent equivalents of the literal 
grades A, B, C, and D and of a further discus- 
' grading on this basis refer to the New 


Elementary State Course of Study, page 27, or 
to the 
Register as supplied by the State Department 


Introduction in the standard Teachers 


of Education. 


3. The student failing in four years to make 
sixteen qualitative credits though making six- 
teen quantitative units is faced with one of two 
alternatives: either to continue in school until 
sufficient qualitative credits are earned for grad 
uation or to receive a certificate of attendance 
for the four-year period and not a diploma 
g¢raduation. 

4. Where it does not seem advisable to ap- 
ply the quantity-quality standard for graduation 
to all courses of the high school, it may be ap- 
plied to the purely academic courses, as the 
college preparatory course or the general course, 
and not applied to the commercial or trades and 
industrial or related courses. 

5. Under the quantity-quality standard for 
Where- 


as a mere graduate is expected to win sixteen 


graduation it is easy to assign honors. 


qualitative credits, the honor graduate may be 
expected to win thirty-two qualitative credits as 
a minimum. This standard represents for the 
entire course an average grade of B. A grade 
of C can be offset by a subsequent grade of A. 
The honor standard for graduation is pitched 
on one higher level than the regular standard 
for graduation. On this simple plan honors 
may be assigned by years, as honors for the 
freshman, sophomore, and junior years as well 
as for the senior year. Class rivalry may thus 
be stimulated. 





A Correction 
In the Treasurer’s Report published in the 
February issue of the Journal, the printer made 
On page 248 the last 
item “Virginia Journal, Current Account” should 
be $7,393.05 and not $397.05 as printed. 


an error in the figures. 
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A Decade of Rural Supervision 


By ANNIE REYNOLDS, Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 


HE end of the first decade of rural super- 
vision as a means of improving to any 
considerable extent the work of teachers 
in rural schools is at hand. The time seems 
opportune for taking stock of accomplishment 
and weaknesses, if we are intelligently to 
strengthen the work of rural supervision and in- 


crease its efficiency. 
Ground Prepared Before and During the Decade 


Among the fruits of the decade in the way of 
preparing the ground are the following: Rural 
educational surveys have helped to create a pub- 
lic opinion favorable to improvement of rural 
teaching; State departments of education have 
accepted increased responsibility for rural school 
improvement ; the equalization of educational op- 
portunity has been preached so universally that 
there has come about a determination to see that 
pupils attending rural schools have a better edu- 
cational opportunity through the increase of 
rural supervision. 


Rural Supervisors and Some of Their Achieve- 
ments 
Not a few of the most significant achievements 
are briefly discussed in this paper. 


1. Use Has Been Made of Standard Tests 
Through the initiative of rural supervisors 
standard tests and measurements have been used 
in thousands of rural schools scattered through- 
out a number of states, and the results obtained 
have all of the need of remedial 


measures and of the imperative necessity for im- 


convinced 


proved instruction. 


2. Contacts Have Been Provided 

The rural teacher has been regarded until very 
recently as an isolated worker. Rural supervisors 
have effectively arranged for a variety of stim- 
ulating contacts for the rural teachers under 


their jurisdiction. The attendance of rural 


teachers at State and large sectional meetings 
has greatly increased ; worth-while county meet- 
ings have become far more general; smaller 
group meetings in which classes taught by rural 
teachers are later discussed have had great 


leavening effect upon the teaching done by the 
teachers partaking in the discussion, upon their 
return to their own schools. Individual confer- 
ences between supervisors and teachers have un- 
covered and later led to the removal of many 
hidden sources of weaknesses. Even when road 
or weather conditions have made it impossible 
for a rural supervisor to be present, her leader- 
ship has arranged for conferences among teach- 
ers themselves in which they have conferred 
freely among themselves and through such con- 
ferences have broadened their point of view and 
have received definite usable suggestions fron 
co-workers. 


3. Newer Concepts of Education Have Spread 

Rural supervisors have been effective agents 
of transfer through which newer concepts of 
education arrived at through research and ex- 
perimentation on the part of educational special- 
become known to rural teachers 
Stenographic reports of recitations observed in 
rural schools have been mimeographed and dis- 
tributed at group conferences; the discussion of 
such reports has led teacher participants to 
analyze their own class-work and thus eliminate 
their weaknesses and enhance their strengths. 

Through the demands and co-operation oi! 
rural supervisors modern courses of study hav 
been compiled, interpreted, and put into practice 
among rural teachers. 


ists have 


4. Need of Equipment Has Been Kept in Mind 

Rural supervisors have been alert to the neces 
sity of leaving administration chiefly to count) 
superintendents, but they have again and again 
exerted themselves through conferences wit! 
county superintendents and members of school 
boards, through talks at parent-teacher associa 
tions and through any other available means 
to bring about the purchase of necessary rurd 
school equipment; nor have they forgotten t 
suggest to rural teachers themselves that the! 
have a responsibility here. Supervisors hav 
often been successful in arousing in these teacl 
ers a determination to exert themselves throug! 
persistent, long continued effort, if need be, ' 
secure more and better tools with which to work 
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5, Supervisors Help in Emergencies 

(riticisms of rural teachers have been pre- 
vented because in emergencies there has been a 
wel-prepared experienced sympathetic woman 


quickly accessible, whose presence and counsel 


have turned many an approaching school dis- 
‘into a happy outcome. 
(he health of the rural teacher has been safe- 
ded through untiring efforts to secure living 
places maintaining high standards and through 
securing the co-operation of public health nurses. 

\lany a discouraged beginning teacher has 
found in the rural supervisor the support and 
stimulus imperatively needed in order that the 
disheartened young girl should take hold of her 
task and determine to make it a success. 

Not a few experienced teachers through rural 
supervision have taken on a new lease of profes- 
sional life, and have attended summer schools, 
sought new localities and thus have been rescued 

what was fast becoming indifferent routine. 


6. The Help of Superior Teachers Has Been 
Secured 
eachers’ councils have been formed; their 
bers working with the county superin- 
tendents and the rural supervisors have studied 
educational conditions; have held con- 
ferences looking towards the elimination of in- 
tolerable conditions and have aroused an 
sprit de corps, which has counted for much in 
iusing the teachers generally with a spirit of 


xTess. 


7, Rural Children Have Had a Greater Degree 
of Educational Justice Accorded Them 
rural supervisor, well prepared to give, 
and interpret the results of standard tests, 
nterested in knowing the personal history of 
hildren and in addition a student of the 
logy of abnormal children, has often been 
ble to suggest individual promotions or max- 
mut assignments for the gifted pupils able to 
greater amount of work; she has been 
interested in seeing that pupils needing 
special physical or mental hygiene found their 
to whatever experts along these lines a 
tticular State provided. Many rural pupils 


1] x 


lave persuaded their parents to send them on to 
1o} 


igh school because of the interest taken in them 
on the part of a rural supervisor ; many a poorly 


prepared rural school graduate has found dur- 
ing her first year in high school that the rural 
supervisor has remained her friend and has 
helped the high school faculty to appreciate the 
need of great patience and much personal in- 
terest in rural graduates which, without the rural 
supervisor’s word in season, might not have been 
forthcoming. 


8. County Superintendents Have Found Super- 
visors Invaluable Allies 

The day has gone by when county super- 
intendents are indifferent to the appointment of 
rural supervisors because of a fancied fear that 
the supervisors may cause the superintendents to 
lose some of their prestige. County superin- 
tendents have found supervisors eager to co- 
operate ; they have learned to appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of making progress when one person 


works alone in a county. Where State-wide 
rural supervision has not been introduced 
through legislation, counties first employing 


rural supervisors plainly exhibit so much greater 
progress that county superintendents without 
supervisors become interested in their appoint- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 


9. Rural Supervisors Have Helped to Improve 
Rural Health Conditions 

The movement in favor of better rural health 
conditions owes much to rural 
wherever it has become a significant factor in 
school betterment. Rural 
public health nurses work hand in hand; they 
appear on the same programs; with the co- 
operation of social agencies generally, they work 


supervision, 


supervisors and 


successfully to ameliorate the condition of chil- 
dren who are mentally or physically defective. 
10. State Teachers Associations and Rural 
Supervision 

The collective voice of the teachers of any 
State finds expression through the programs 
provided at the annual meeting attended by thou- 
sands of teachers. Such programs reveal by 
the presence or absence of sections devoted to 
such subjects as rural supervision; rural schools, 
and rural teacher preparation, the rapidity or the 
slowness with which the needs, conditions and 
achievements of rural schools are becoming felt 
in a State where scant attention has been paid 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Thomas Jefferson and Education in Virginia 


By Tue Epiror 


HE pure hase of Monticello, the home of 
Monticello 


months ago brings 


Thomas Jefferson, by the 

foundation a_ few 
afresh to the minds of the people of this State 
the work of this great Virginia statesman on 
While the effort 


of the Monticello Foundation to preserve to 


behalf of public education. 


posterity as a public shrine the magnificent 
estate, home and burial place of Jefferson has a 
national appeal, the people of Virginia especially 
will want to take a large part in the movement 
to secure to its rightful ownership the home of 
Jefferson near Charlottesville. Jefferson belongs 
first to Virginia and then to the nation. 

Under date of February 20, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction issued a circular let- 
ter to division superintendents setting aside the 
week of April 6-13 to be observed as “Jefferson 
Week” in the schools of the State. The circular 
outlines a suggestive program to be carried out 
by the teachers in the schools each day of the 
week, and on Friday, April 11, a meeting of the 
patrons and pupils is to be called when a special 
program will be rendered. This program should 
emphasize the work of Jefferson and at its close 
an opportunity will be given to contribute to the 
fund for the further payment on the purchase 
of Monticello. 
cause and the 700,000 children in the schools of 


This is a laudable and worthy 


Virginia should have a share in it. 

The more we become interested in building up 
in Virginia a more adequate system of public 
education, the more we appreciate and honor the 
name of Thomas Jefferson whose sound demo- 
cratic philosophy rested upon a system of edu- 
cation for all the people. He patiently and con- 
sistently gave of his energy and wisdom through 
the long years of his life to the establishment 
of public schools for the people of Virginia. 
While he did not live to see the State success- 
fully establish*a system of public schools, he 
did succeed in getting the State to establish a 
great university with which his name will be 
perpetually associated. The following is a brief 
statement of Jefferson’s achievement in the field 
of education: 


l. 


bo 


In 1779, Jefferson, as Governor of Virginia, 
was the prime mover in the reorganization 
of his alma mater, the College of William 
and Mary, by introducing some notable in- 
novations in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the College and its curriculum. 
The time-honored grammar school and the 
divinity school were abolished and in their 
stead were established departments of 
modern languages, political economy, law 
and medicine. The method of teaching de- 


cided upon was the lecture system. 


In 1779, Jefferson proposed a plan of public 
schools for the State. They were to be ad- 
ministered by local authority. There was 
no provision for State supervision and con 
trol. Taxes were to be levied by the coun- 
ties for the support of these schools. This 
bill passed the Legislature but it was so 
amended as to defeat the purpose of the bill 


and no schools were established. 


In 1818 a bill containing provisions for a 
complete system of public education passed 
the House of Delegates (66 to 49) and tied 
(7 to 7) in the Senate. The Speaker cast 
the deciding vote against the bill and so it 
Not until 1846 did a bill providing 


for public education in the State pass and 


failed. 


this was permissory and only nine counties 
in the State took advantage of its provi 
sions and established schools under this 
law. None of these laws provided for a 
State-wide supervision and control. 


Failing in his efforts to get the State to 
establish a system of public education, Jef- 
ferson now turned his attention to the estab- 
lishment of a State university. During the 
debates on the university bill, Jefferson sat 
at his home at Monticello and by means of 
letters to his friend Cabell, in the Senate, 
combated the opposition with all the learn- 
ing, wisdom and forethought of his master- 
ful mind. His enemies accused him of 


>t. 


meddling, insincerity, infidelity and an ¢ 


fort to pile up additional tax burdens upon 
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Monticello. The Home of Thomas Jefferson, Recently Acquired by the Monticello Foundation 
to be Preserved to Posterity as a Public Shrine 


the State. The bill passed in 1818. A com- 
mission was appointed to work out a plan 
for the university and to recommend a suit- 
able site for the institution. 
the dominating personage on the commis- 


Jefferson was 


sion and dictated the unique academic plan 
and was most instrumental in the decision 
that the university be located at Charlottes- 


ville. 


the erection of the 


near 


iter he supervised 


idemic village” Charlottesville, so 
architectural 


sent his friend Mr. Gilbert to Europe to 


ue and complete in design. 


ire a personnel for the faculty. The univer- 
opened its doors to students in 1825 with 
following faculty members: 

ofessor George Long—Ancient Languages. 
rofessor George Blattermann—Modern Lan- 


ofessor Hewitt Key—Mathematics. 


rofessor Charles Bonnycastle — Natural 
sophy. 

rofessor Bobley Dungleson-—Anatomy and 
cine. 


e plan for the conduct of the university was 
There 


e anything in America or Europe. 


was no president, each professor was supreme in 
his own department or school; students were to 
select any or all the subjects they wished; there 
were no freshman or senior classes; when a 
student graduated in a certain number of schools 
he was given a certificate of graduation from 
the university; there were no distinctions of- 
fered—men passed or not passed; no honorary 
degrees were to be given; there were no rules 
All 


this was unique in the field of higher education. 


of discipline imposed upon the students. 


Jefferson must have felt a peculiar pride in 
having had so much to do in establishing the 
University of Virginia for the epitaph on his 
tomb written by himself mentions three dis- 
tinct achievements of his life upon which his 
that he 
“Father of the University of Virginia.” 


fame would rest and one is was the 

The opportumity of contributing to the funds 
with which to complete the purchase of Monti 
cello and thereby restore the home of Jefferson 
to rightful ownership should be a privilege to 
the people of Virginia and should teach the 
children of our schools the lesson of honoring 
one of the greatest friends of education Vir- 


ginia has had. 
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lor the convenience of those who care to look 
further into the life and record of Jefferson and 
his labors for the welfare of education the fol- 
lowing references are given: 

Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Educa- 


tion, by John C. Henderson. 


A Communication from State 


Epitor’s Note: The following significant letter by 
Hon. Harris Hart was sent to all Division Superin- 
tendents under date of February 20, 1924: 


To the Division Superintendent 
My Dear Sir: 

As you know, it is the policy of the State 
Board of Education and of this Department to 
discourage the setting up of special days or spe- 
cial weeks or any other special objective in the 
public school system in order that time may be 
conserved for the fundamentals of an education. 
There is one great National movement, how- 
ever, in which Virginia is bound to take the 
leadership and in which the schools of Virginia 
particularly ought to assume commanding part, 
that is, the movement to purchase Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson, to make it a 
National Shrine. 

This Department wants to urge you to estab- 
lish in your school system the week from April 
6 to April 13 to be known as Jefferson Week. 
I would suggest at this moment the following 
general plan: 

1. Invite the pastors and Sunday School 
teachers of your division to give serious con- 
sideration to the life and work of Thomas Jef- 
ferson in the Church services on Sunday, April 

6. Ask that notice be given of the school pro- 
eram to begin the following Monday. Request 
the pastors of the various churches to co-operate 
in giving a good start to the program through 
their Sunday services and to co-operate further 
in making a success of it during the week. 

2. Have your teachers in the lower grades 
outline to their pupils on or about March 15 
certain stories she will tell them about Jefferson 


and his times. Have these teachers give in- 


teresting suggestions as to the costumes, the 
games and the past-times of Jefferson’s day. 
For the grades above the fourth request 


Writings of Jefferson, 10 Vols., by Paul 
Leicester Ford. 

Jefferson Cabell and the University of Vir- 
ginia, by John S. Patton. 

History of Education in Virginia, by C. |. 
Heatwole. 


Superintendent Harris Hart 


teachers to make a number of reading assign- 
ments from the school library or from any books 
which may be borrowed, which assignments 
would give some idea of Jefferson’s great demo- 
cratic interest and of his work particularly in 
behalf of education. 

3. Beginning on the 7th of April, the first 
day of Jefferson Week, have the daily program 
give at least thirty minutes to tales and stories 
in the lower grades and the more serious recita- 
tion in the upper grades bearing upon times of 
Jefferson and his work. 

During each day of the week continue to de- 
vote about thirty minutes to this study, the 
teacher being careful to bring to the class any 
fresh and interesting material which can _ be 
secured. 

4. On Friday, April 11, an afternoon program 
should be given in which there would be recita- 
tions and essays based upon the work of the 
week. To this program all patrons of the school 
and friends ought to be invited. The principal 
or one of the teachers or some invited speaker 
should also participate at this time in order to 
present the work of Jefferson in a most serious 
fashion both to the children and particularly 
to the adults. 

The plan and purpose of purchasing Monti- 
cello to make it a National Shrine should be 
emphasized during the week and on the 11th. 
At the close of the meeting a voluntary sub- 
scription should be taken to be known as sub- 
Screptsen: THOM «ice public school as a 
part of Virginia’s contribution in the purchase of 
Monticello. Direction will be sent about the dis- 
position of funds raised in this fashion. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
HARRIS HART, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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The Group System of County Organization 


By JAMES C. AMBLER, Division Superintendent, Fauquier County 


AST fall our board felt that there was a 

great lack of co-operation, social inter- 

and laison between the various 

ural schools, high schools and the superin- 
lent’s office. 


course 


‘ural supervisors usually work among one, 
and three room schools, and as a whole 
leave the larger high schools alone. High 

ol principals are entirely out of touch with 

conditions and needs of the smaller schools 

If we are to have an efficient 

| system, these small rural schools must 


und them. 


the natural feeders to the high schools and 
just as important to its success as its own 
ientary department. The principal of a high 
ol should be just as much in touch with the 
le work of his feeder schools as he is with 
yrade work of his own school. As a rule, 
ipals of high schools resent any interference 
n the part of the rural supervisors. They feel 
they are independent units, directly under 
upervision of the superintendent. This feel- 
tends to break up unity and the spirit of 


pathetic co-operation. 
) get around this condition, the Group 
System of organization was put into effect in 
| uquier county and has been working very 
successfully. The county was divided into seven 
: the largest 


groups centered around 


i) & 1 ols. 


seven 
The principal of this large central 
| was appointed supervising principal of 
croup. The rest of the group was com- 

d of the smaller schools that would be the 
. tural feeders to the central high school. By 
‘ (dividing the county into seven groups arranged 
. atural geographical divisions, nearly all 
ols are in comparatively easy reach of the 

‘ntral high school of the group. 

ok ‘he supervising principal of the group is the 
Any 


one of the teachers in the smaller schools has 


5- principal of all the schools in his group. 


as much right to call on him for advice and as- 


ict 


nee as one of the teachers in his own school. 


\ll orders and reports to the teachers in the 


stoup pass through the supervising principal. 
Each group has a meeting of its teachers on 





one Saturday in each month. This meeting may 
be held either at the central high school or at 
one of the smaller schools of the group. Here, 
problems of the amount of text to be covered 
during certain periods of time, questions of disci- 
pline, community interests, methods of teaching 
by which best results are obtained and any num- 
ber of other problems that come to a teacher 
are discussed. These meetings are not lectures 
but “round table” discussions where all can free- 
ly take part. Any teacher gets out of the meet- 
ing as much, or as little, as she puts into it. Our 
best supervising principals give very little advice, 
but encourage discussion. A social feature may 
be added to the meeting if the teachers desire. 

All supervising principals are allowed three 
days in the fall and three days in the spring to 
supervise the schools of their group other than 
the school in which they teach. They give writ- 
ten tests to their own classes on the days when 
they supervise. 

All supervising principals meet in the super- 
intendent’s office once every two months and 
discuss the general problems of the whole coun- 
ty. At these meetings the superintendent pre- 
sides and the supervising principals are con- 
sidered as delegates from the different parts of 
the county. They have a voice in discussing the 
general policies and plans. 

This year we have worked out uniform ex- 
aminations for the seventh grade. All questions 
were submitted to supervising principals and 
uniform examinations were worked out. We will 
be assured that pupils promoted from the 
seventh grade to the eighth grade this year will 
be uniformly well prepared, no matter in what 
part of the county the school may be located, 
nor what the length of term. 

As soon as the mid-term examinations are 
over, we hope to work out a plan for a general 
County Field Day. 
Group Field Days, will be held first and the 
winners of various events will compose the 
group team to compete for the County Cup. 

If supervising principals will really work, 
there is no limit to the possibilities of an or- 
ganization of this kind. 


Preliminary events, or 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
PREVENTORIUM 


Statement of the Plan by President Metz 

The complete plans are now in operation for 
the erection of the 
campaign 


the collection of funds for 


teachers. The 


Preventorium for 
opened on February 20 and will continue to June 
1, 1925. 
school people to carry forward the work to its 


It now remains for the teachers and 


‘AL OF 





EKDUCATION 


successful consummation. A sum equivalent to 
four dollars per teacher will constitute the quota 
for each of the school divisions of the State. 
This amount may be paid in full before June 1] 
1924, or divided into two equal payments—one 
half to be paid before June 1, 1924, and the re- 
, 1925. Whether the quota is 
raised by the respective community leagues, by 


mainder by June 1 


private subscription, or by the teachers them- 


selves is immaterial. 
A bulletin giving full information is being 
mailed by the district committee-men to every 


State. An earnest effort will be 


sufficient 


teacher in the 


made to collect funds immediately so 


that ground can be broken for the building in 


the early spring. 
The teachers and school people all over th 
State are asked to co-operate in every possible 


way toward making the campaign for funds 


notable success. 


teacher 


It is a worthy cause and ever) 
in the Commonwealth must have a share 
In it. 

The following persons have been appointed 
to manage the campaign for collecting funds in 
the various districts: 

Blake T. Newton, 
Mason Holt, 
Hill, 
Bruce, Emporia. 

y, Whitmell 
Clifton Forge 
Staunton. 


Hague. 
Williamsburg 


Richmond. 


District A, 
District B, 
District C 
District D, 


Lucy 
Albert FH. 
A. M. 
Mrs. F. C. 
Shelburne, 


District FE, Beverle 
District F, F. L. 
District G, Kate Lee Fifer, 
District H, Williette Myers, 
District I, I. B. Fitzpatrick, East Radford. 
District J, George W. Eutsler, Ivy Depot. 
District Kk, A. W. Stair, Gate City. 


Manassas. 


and if you should wish 
send both 


Sign the pledge, 


make immediately a check to cover, 
to the address of the committee member of your 


district mentioned above. 





Lutu D. Metz, President. 

ce] 

A SUGGESTION ser 

On July 11, 1870, Governor Gilbert C. Walker sur 
signed the bill which provided for a State pub- ih 
lic school system in Virginia. Under this bill fou 
wo 


Dr. William H. Ruffner was elected the first 





alker 
pub- 


3]] 


first 
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ite Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 


ssary administrative machinery was put into 


ration and our system of public education 


The story of its 
equent growth and increasing influence to 


ted on its beneficent work. 


resent status as one of the most important 
tions of the State is full of self-sacrifice on 
part of educational leaders. We are now 
interested in perfecting the system and in 


We 


heroism ex- 


widen and deepen. 
the 
ed in the battle for setting up such an in- 
ion in the State. 


Journal wishes to call the attention of 


its influence 


ld not forget, however, 


the school people in particular and the citi- 
of Virginia in general, to the fitness of 


apart a day for the celebration of the’ 


fourth anniversary of the founding of our 
Friday, July 11, 


school system. 
would be an auspicious day for such a 


public 
ration. The directors of all of our summer 
ls should plan a special program for that 
and thereby fittingly celebrate the found- 
of the public school system in Virginia. 
institutions of higher learning have long 
ved the practice of celebrating with “Found- 
Day” the birth of their respective insti- 
ns recounting the heroic achievements in 
early history of their colleges. The Journal 
ks it equally as fitting that educators in Vir- 
should stop now and then to recount the 

of the beginnings of their public school 
m. Teachers and school people in the State 

too little of the facts connected with the 
ion and subsequent growth of our public 
ls. Such a proposed celebration would 
ish the opportunity for reviewing the early 
ry of our schools, and, as a result, those of 
engaged in the work of 


vho are now 


hing would receive added inspiration. It 


iid also lend increased appreciation of pub- 


lucation to others who might attend these 
rations. 
Journal submits this suggestion to the 
us consideration of those in charge of the 
er schools at the University of Virginia, 
College of William and Mary and at the 
State Teachers Colleges as a feasible, a 
and a proper thing to do. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES IN VIRGINIA 

Following the lead of many progressive states 
in the East and the West, the 1924 session of 
the General Assembly of Virginia passed a bill 
a few days ago, which later was signed by Gov 
ernor Trinkle, changing the title of the four 
State Normal Schools to Colle 
These State institutions will hereafter be known 


Teachers ges, 
respectively as the State Teachers College at 
l‘armville, the State Teachers College at Har- 
risonburg, the State Teachers College at Fred- 
ericksburg, and the State Teachers College at 
Radford. The bill providing for these changes 
also carries the provision for changing the name 
of the board which controls these schools to the 
State Teachers College Board. 

This is on the part of our lawmakers a dis- 
tinct recognition of teaching as a highly digni- 
fied profession comparable to that of law, med- 
icine and the scientific and technical arts. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The Journal is again calling the attention of its 
subscribers to the importance of advising this 
fail- 
The Journal conceives 


office promptly of any change of address or 
ure to receive any issue. 
that its prime function is to render a maximum 
of service to the school people in the State. It 
cannot do this without certain co-operation on 
the part of its subscribers. 

\When a teacher changes her address or fails 
to receive an issue of the Journal, this office 
should be notified immediately. In the next few 
months, some schools will be closing and teachers 
will be going to their homes. We shall appreciate 
it very much if all those whose addresses will be 
changed will notify us a month or more in ad- 
vance, or certainly at the time such change is 
made, so that the issues of the Journal will go 
promptly to the teachers at the new addresses ; 
otherwise, it will continue to the original address 
on our lists. This is a very important matter and 
we hope the teachers will not neglect to send us 
as early as possible changes of addresses or to 
report failure to receive any issue of the Journal. 
It sometimes happens that after a lapse of one 
or two months, it is impossible to furnish dupli- 


cate copies. 
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TEACHING CITIZENSHIP IN HENRY 
CLAY SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VA. 


(Continued from page 273) 


thwarts this desire in man, and he becomes 
quite a different person than he would have 
been had he had the opportunity to fall on his 
own instinct.” 

In a recent issue of a magazine a short story 
is told of the disappointment of a youngster 
who thought he was to cook his own breakfast 
because his mother was ill. His sorrow at the 
unexpected illness was completely forgotten in 
the wild anticipation of actually frying two eggs 
for his own breakfast—an act that he had so 
often seen the larger boys do at camp, and this 
was his opportunity to crack the shell and pre- 
All this 
joy was quickly turned into grief when a 


pare a feast fit to set before a king. 


neighbor came in to take care of “the poor little 
fellow,” who had to cook his own breakfast be- 
cause his mother was sick. He could not per- 
suade her that his heart’s desire was to be able 
to express himself in two fried eggs; the 
opportunity was lost and the event became a 
disaster in his young life. 

In our Henry Clay schoolrooms it is the aim 
of every teacher to let every boy and girl be free 
to make the thing he wants, when he wants, in 
the way he wants, and as far as possible with- 
out interference from the teacher. “There is 
need of intelligent instruction and direction—a 
conversation with the teacher to give him only 
the co-operation he needs. There is the greater 
need that the child should be left to make him- 
self a producer, and then he will have the joy 
that cannot be hushed when he makes the thing 
he wants—here we have taken the energy of de- 
sire which has flooded our muscles and souls 
and turned it into production where the child 
may early learn to find his place in the world’s 
work.” The result of our experience in almost 
every instance has been a greater interest in 
school life to the extent that very often boys 
and girls ask to remain in at recess in order to 
complete an unfinished piece of work, being too 
thrilled over the prospect to wait until the next 


day. 
We are finding that education to be most ef- 


fective must satisfy the natural needs of mind 
and body and prepare the child to cope with his 
environment by creating a school environment 
which offers experiences approximating real life 
as nearly as possible. The aim should be to en- 
courage the child to originate, to analyze situa- 
tions and to make judgments by giving him 
every opportunity to work as an independent in- 
dividual in a group of interdependent people, so 
that he may escape those fearful adjustments 
which those of us educated in the “old way” had 
to make in order to meet the requirements of the 
complex, adult world. Democracy lays heavy 
It gives him 
much and it expects much from him in return. 


responsibilities on the individual. 


It is the inalienable right of every child to 
have good social heredity, and in a democracy 
such as ours, it is the duty as well as the privi- 
lege of the public school to supplement the 
training of the home. Since the safety of the 
nation rests in its citizens and the danger to it 
lies in the susceptibility of the ignorant to the 
plea of the agitators, habits to promote good 
citizenship should be taught in every grade so 
that the child will be ready to take his place in 
the community—this obligation is ours and must 


not be evaded. 





A DECADE OF RURAL SUPERVISION 


(Continued from page 281) 


to the consideration of rural education by speak- 
ers possessing both the necessary specialized in- 
formation and the ability to present their ideas 
so as to arouse action. No other agency for 
altering State teachers programs where they 
need such alteration compares in effectiveness 
with an organized group of rural supervisors 


11. Creating a Favorable Public Opinion 


Rural supervisors have not lost sight of the 
fact that public opinion is a mighty force, and 
have informed school patrons of the need of 
rural school improvement by directly speaking 
to them; through the work of members of rural 
teacher councils; through parent-teacher or 
ganizations ; through play days, and central com- 
munity exercises. In these and many other ways 
rural supervisors have given to many isolated 





ten 
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munities the impetus and inspiration which 
have caused many a citizen mightily to resolve 
t rural school conditions must improve. 


12. Obstacles Encountered 


‘ural supervision has not moved forward 
without encountering obstacles. Teacher short- 
is still an excuse for assigning wholly un- 
pared young women as teachers of rural chil- 
dren. In fact, in some instances, rural super- 
vision was established in the hope that it would 
compensate for the lack of preparation on the 
part of prospective rural teachers. Rural super- 
visors, however, have been so certain of the need 
of prolonged definite preparation for rural teach- 
ing and of the possibility of securing such pre- 
paration that they are counted today among the 
strongest forces asking for rural teacher prepara- 
tion. Moreover, the schools preparing rural 
teachers are profiting much from the suggestions 
of rural supervisors who are better acquainted 
than any other class of professional workers 
with the defects and weaknesses of rural: teach- 
ers. The mutual exchange of visiting days—the 
normal instructor visiting the rural school with 
the rural supervisor and the rural supervisor 
visiting the practice work and other class work 
of prospective rural teachers—has been fraught 
with mighty consequences. The conferences 
following such visitation have done much to 
prevent mistakes common previously to rural 
teachers and to give rural supervisors many 
suggestions as to the standard of work they 
may expect. 
in some counties and districts rural super- 
visors had begun work quite inadequately pre- 
pared for their duties. This low standard of 
preparation and experience has been associated 
generally with the adoption of too low a salary 
scale. In only too many cases heavy clerical and 
consuming administrative duties have been 
assigned to rural supervisors; the great number 
f one-room rural schools has made their super- 
vision unduly costly as compared with the pos- 
sible accomplishment. Here and there expense 
accounts permitted supervisors have been far too 


restrictive. Occasionally it has happened that 


neither State department nor county superin- 
tendents have given the help imperatively de- 


manded if rural supervision is to have a fair 
field. 


13. But Progress Has Been Made 


There is a growing general recognition of the 
fact that the salaries offered rural supervisors 
must be at least as high as those offered city 
supervisors of good sized cities; that thorough 
and extended academic and professional pre- 
paration should be demanded of candidates in- 
terested in rural supervision; that a tolerable 
supervisory load should be assigned to each 
supervisor; and that the rural supervisor thus 
equipped and prepared is the responsible repre- 
sentative of rural educational progress and 
should be found in every county in the United 
States. 





AN IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCT 

OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 275) 
things they should like” they will like their 
work when they are free to choose it, and they 
will like their play, and both work and play will 
be directed not toward things that tear down 
but toward things that build up in terms of 
human progress; not toward the attainment of 
selfish self-indulgences but toward the attain- 
ment of the satisfaction that comes from a rich 
and full life. 





Talk happiness: the world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 


Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk health: the dreary, never-changing tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm or interest or please 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and make them 


true. 
—ELLta WHEELER WILCOx. 
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;RAMMAR GRADE DEPARTMENT 
By ILMA VON SCHILLING, 


Director, Teachers College, Farmville 


Ill. Please give suggestions for suitable letters to be 
used on posters. Should all letters on the poster be 
the same size? 


Block Letters for Posters and Book Titles 
he accompanying alphabet omits a_ few 
rs but the principles of these letters are 
nd on the sheet. E is omited, but E is like 

Make the top 

izontal line a trifle shorter than the bottom 


n the placing of horizontals. 


and make the central one a block and a half 

rter. Make all corners square, as in L. 
is like Z with all of the lower horizontal 
oved. 

' is like 6 upside down. 

i preferred P and R may have upper lobes the 
e size as B. 

‘he cross bar in H, E, F, 6, 8 comes above 
middle, that of the A below the middle. 
lower leg of the K joins the upper leg, not 
upright. The upper part of the S should be 

smaller than the lower. 

Corners of letters may be cut off a whole 
e instead of half a space, but if so cut add 

little to the inside of the corner to maintain 

iform thickness of line. 

\ poster may consist of letters only or letters 

| a picture; in either case it is a problem in 

lesigen and good arrangement of spaces is 
essential to unity and beauty. 

egin the poster by a preliminary sketch to 

Often 


children make posters of real worth by cutting 


vet an idea of proper placing of parts. 


illustrative material from the colored adver- 
tising sheets of magazines and adding the 
lettering. See that this illustrative 
material and the lettering are related. ~The 
reliminary sketch will help to decide this. 


desired 


Select an appropriate form, a rectangle for ex- 
le, and see that picture and letters fill this 

pace compactly, and that room enough is left 

nm the sheet for good broad margins, with 
dest margin at the bottom. 

Use as few words as possible and let these be 

significant. 

A letter 

i inch and a half high could be a quarter of 


Use broadfaced letters, easily seen. 


ich in thickness. 


Keep letters of a word close together, keep 
words as far apart as the breadth of one letter, 
keep rows of letters well apart—far enough to 
be easily read, not far enough to destroy the 
unity of the whole sheet. 

All letters should be capitals but initial letters 
may be made slightly larger than others if 
desired. 

If several rows of letters are needed on a 
poster, making some rows larger than others 
will hold the attention better than having all 
lettering of uniform size. 

If some lines of a poster have few words and 
others more, the proportions of the letters may 
be varied to fill space. The usual proportions 
of letters are two to three, but square letters 
and those four by five are very satisfactory, 
often better than others. 

Letters may be either drawn or cut. If one 
poster is being made as a class exercise each 
child could cut one letter and then all be 
assembled and pasted on. In doing this rule 
guide lines very lightly before pasting and these 
need not be erased. 

If desired, color may be introduced by inking 
in the letters in India ink outline and filling in 
with the desired color or letters may be cut out 
of colored paper, pasted on black a frifle larger, 
and so a black margin be secured around each 
letter. 





Children learn attitudes toward themselves, 
their books, their teachers and their schools, 
as well as lessons. It is these attitudes, mainly, 
that build character. 

We study best and learn best when we have 
something just ahead that calls for that learn- 
ing. This takes the best care of forming the 
proper attitudes. 

Education should be devoted to taking the 
child where he is and getting him to grow, as 
a continuous process, not simply to planning for 
the time when he is grown. 

We don’t tell children today to “do things be- 
cause we say so,” or “because the Bible says so,” 
or “because it has always been done that way.” 
They don’t listen if we do. 
from external 


We have changed 
control to internal control.— 


W. H. Kilpatrick. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


GEO. W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


Message from Dr. J. P. McConnell 


HE influence of the Co-Operative Education 

Association is unquestionably felt more widely 

in every part of the State than that of any other 
unofficial agency for the enrichment and enlargement 
of the life of our people. Its benign and stimulating 
influence is felt in almost every nook and corner of the 
Commonwealth, from the ocean to the top of the 
Cumberland mountains in the West. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to find a place in any of the grand divisions of 
the State where the Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion is not functioning, either directly or indirectly, in 
the solution of the educational, social, and economic 
problems of the community. The more than eighteen 
hundred community organizations rather evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the State testify to the direct in- 
fluence of the Association. The indirect influence of 
the Association is reflected in the activities and in- 
terests of almost every community. 

This Association is indigenous in Virginia. Its 
genius is co-operation. It has shown marvelous 
adaptability in meeting the needs of every community 
and adjusting itself to the almost infinite variety of 
conditions it confronts in the widely different sections 
of the State. It has been influential everywhere in 
bringing about intelligent and effective co-operation of 
the various agencies, official and unofficial, already 
existing. Through its influence duplication of the ef- 
fort of the various curative, preventive, constructive, 
forward-looking, and upward-looking agencies of the 
State has been reduced to the minimum. The expendi- 
ture of money and effort of all these agencies and de- 
partments, working hand in hand through the Co- 
Operative Education Association, has been rendered 
much more fruitful. The Co-Operative Education As- 
sociation does not feel that there is any single panacea 
for the weaknesses of human society. It recognizes 
the relationship and _ inter-dependence of schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, good roads, good health, 
good homes, sanitation, profitable farming, and satis- 
factory social life. It seeks by the kindly and courteous 
spirit of co-operation to integrate and correlate the 
efforts of all the official and unofficial organizations and 
groups in Virginia striving to make our people better 
citizens, better producers, better consumers and better 
livers. It strives to discover the most pressing needs 
of every community and then directs its efforts to the 
amelioration of the local conditions, whatever they may 
be. In one community the immediate need may be 
better teachers, better buildings and equipment, or better 
school attendance. In another the local problem may 
be more adequate church and Sunday school facilities. 
The immediate need may be roads, better farming, 
better marketing, or more satisfactory home and social 


life. Whatever the immediate need is, the Co-Operative 
Association attempts to meet this need by bringing into 
effective and helpful co-operation all of.the resources 
of the community, both personal and material. 

From a small beginning it has grown and has learned 
from experience what undertakings are feasible, and 
the best methods of achieving the end desired. The 
fact that the Co-Operative Association is indigenous in 
Virginia and understands and appreciates the needs of 
the people and is fully capable of working with and 
enlisting the people in its efforts to accomplish these 
things is the explanation of its marvelous influence 
While the Association is indigenous in Virginia, it has 
wisely interpreted the longings and aspirations of the 
people of the twentieth century. The Association has 
kept itself in full touch with the similar agencies and 
organizations in America and Europe. Like all -other 
wise and effective organizations it has no pride of 
opinion and is not wedded to any particular theory. 
It has constantly sought to make effective the aspira- 
tions of our people and to utilize the successful ex- 
perience of all workers in all fields of unselfish public 
service. 

The success of the local leagues of the Co-Operative 
Education Association in raising money for various 
local needs is one of the large services of the Associa- 
tion. Schoolhouses and churches have been built, roads 
have been planned and constructed, sanitary surveys 
have been conducted, co-operative marketing has been 
fostered, agricultural information has been diffused, 
home life has been enriched, the conditions of living, 
both in town and country, have been ameliorated, rural! 
life has been dignified, the monotony, tedium, and 
provincialism of rural and village life have | 
diminished, social life in city and country has been 
enriched and beautified, the schools have been lengthened 
and strengthened, teachers are more properly appre 
ciated, the spiritual and cultural life of the community 
has been enriched through the churches, schools, 


een 


libraries and social centers. A larger reading of good 
books and periodicals has been made possible, the 
dignity of motherhood and the far-reaching importanc« 
of home life are better appreciated. Every interest 
and activity of rural and urban life has been quickened 
and invigorated. In fact, the record of achievement of 
the Co-Operative Education Association reads like a 
romance. Most certainly an equal amount of money 
and human effort have rarely been more fruitful in 
the enlarged and sweetened life of the people than 
have been the money and energy consecrated to service 
of the people of Virginia by the Co-Operative Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Encourage the Birds to Spend the Summer With You 


Ve are printing on this page some splendid ex- are some of their life habits? These Roanoke boys 
les of how some Roanoke boys thought of the must have made studies of this kind previous to their 
is and acted accordingly. We hope these pictures constructing the bird houses. They are no doubt school 
suggest to thousands of other boys, and girls boys and were encouraged to carry out these projects 
that matter, through their teachers how they’ by their teachers. The project of constructing bird 


encourage’ _ the 





ls to stay with us 
be our friends. 
a number of states 
are laws requir- 
teachers in the 
ic schools to teach 
lanitarian attitudes 
ird birds and ani- 
5 Even where 
is no legal re- 
rement, many 
| officials and 
hers are seeing to 
it such instruction 
en. There may 
been a time in the 
ry of this country 
the destruction 
me birds and wild 
mals was a necessity 








now it is important 





we take steps to 

erve them. We 
learned more 

t their habits and 
found that instead 





eir being a nui- 


they are a posi- 








factor in the eco- 
life of man. 
attention of the 
rs, especially in 
rural districts, is 
to the import- 
of planning pro- 
relating to the 
of bird life for 
hildren during the 
x months. The 
ng exercise could 
sed for stories of 
life from books 
rom the children’s 
rvation. Why do the robins follow the farmer's houses carries with it many processes and results of 
ly up-turned soil or the grackle stalks along in immense educational value. It calls for an exercise in 
of the browsing cattle across the pasture? These the use of tools for making plans and carrying them 
matters of experience of all rural children in Vir- out accurately. It has a fine emotional appeal in the 
Excursions to the woods and fields with the way of creating right mental attitudes to our fellow 











ren would reveal interesting material for discus- creatures and would be a source of valuable knowl 
in the classroom later. What are the various edge concerning the relation of bird life to the economic 
of birds that frequent the community and what life of the farmer. 














] 


In conne I this | study, it would be a good 
lea for the teacher to plan for a special program with 
n oust nstructed by the children 
nd. storie if n by the children \ 
public-spis 1 or 1 in the community would be 
interested in offe for the best house and 
or the | { 

Wes \ thy tvpes of exet 

— ' teacl ry out during the 

mine < 1 The Journ: would be glad t 
iselitis - : these. exercises 


VIRGINIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


HARRY SEMONES. President 


MRs. 
RUTH LEMON, Field Secretary 


MARY 
Miscellaneous Topics for Study This Month 


Moral standards t 


Power of the “Movie” for good or evil. 

How to make r children independent and self-reliant 

How gain and retain dence of children. 

\ child’s right to worl play, to religion, to kindness 
and courtesy, to individualit 

Importance fessi reading for teachers and 
parents 

\ims of present d ‘ ks 

Does a child gain or lose home study? 

How the home can help the school; how the school 

te hon 


can help t 
\ttendanc 
Punctuality. 
both teacher and parent 
school. 


Sympathett 

Discipline at h 

The 

Adequate 

What makes a good school? 

What qt lal 7 

The ll meaning of 

Which contributes most to the education of the child, 
the home or the 01 ? 

How higher standards may be attained by both 
through careful co-operation. 


Fatherhood 


nie and at 
need of warm lunches 
recreational facilities. 


for good parents? 


Wlitices MaKe [ 


educ ati nm. 


S¢ he 


National Convention in May 
who expect to 
Paul, Minn., in 


workers 
i 


rinia Parent-Teacher 


Virg 
attend the national in 
May are looking forward to the conference on home 


education which has been called by U. S. Commissioner 


convention 





Teachers Wanted—$95 to $250 Month 





All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $3000; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J-254, Rochester, N. Y., for schedules show- 


ing examination dates and places and large descriptive book 
showing the positions open and giving many sample examifta- 


which will be sent free of charge. 


tion 


questions, 
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of Education, John J. Tigert, to be held in connect 
with the convention. 


Mrs. A. H. 


eress, will take part in the conference, and heads 


Reeve, president of the National ( 


visions of all State universities and 


invited to attend. 


extension di 


State librarians ar« 
Many other interesting features being arranged 
The lar 


the organization, wl! 


are soon to be announced. 


the 
now has a membership of three-quarters of a milli 


the convention 


delegation in history of 


is expected and many questions of national and int 


national importance will be discussed by forem 


authorities 


NEWS FROM STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG 


1 the bill recently pas 
cha 


the 


Virginia 


Crovernor 


W1 
the 


en approves 


Legislature providing for nee 


( olle v ¢ 


hy 

name to State Teachers’ at Harrisonburg, tl 

was a widespread celebration among the students w1 
| 


showed very clearly their satisfaction over the char 


in name and their approval of the part President S 


Duke had taken in urging the desirability of su 
change. A reason for change which carried spi 
force both with faculty and students was that 
prestige might be given to prospective teachers 
that the teaching profession just as well as medicit 
law and technical work should enjoy the same typ« 
professional training. 


! 
President S. P. Duke, Dean W. J. 
M 


Katherine M. Anthony, Supervisor « Traini 


attended the winter meeting of the Departn 


f the 


7 7 
ae hool, 


of Superintendence, National Education Association 





Gifford, and Miss 


Chicago. President Duke also attended the meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers’ Colleg 
which met several days previous to the N. E. A. 


program. Miss Anthony spent a week visiting Chicag 
elementary schools before her return to Harrisonburg 
Alumni of the George Peabody College for Tea 
at Nashville celebrated Founders’ Day on February 
in commemoration of George Peabody. 
M. Anthony made a talk at assembly on “George P 


body—American, World-Citizen, Educational Stat 


” 
man. 





Standards of preparation, pay of teachers and syst 
of support and control of schools don’t just happer 


exist. They do not come like the sunshine and 


rain. 


rs 
X 


Miss Katherine 
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Educational News and Comments 


mR GEORGE R. Hurrarn, of Wythe county, 
vay the first of February. He was known as 
county’s best known educators. For twenty- 


he served Wythe county schools as division 


ntendent. 


<> 


pH D. Eacreston, President of Hampden- 
‘ollege, delivered the lounders’ Day address 
Hollis B. Frissell at Hampton Institute in 
While Dr. Eggleston was State Superin- 
of Public Instruction of Virginia he was often 
rence with Dr. Frissell who was then principal 


mpton Institute. 


<> 


rutAM McANprews, who for twelve years was 
1 of Washington Irving High School in New 
ty and who later was Associate Superintendent 
ls in that city, was recently elected Superin- 
of Schools of Chicago. 
> 
\. FE. Winsuip, editor of the Journal of Educa- 


ston, will appear on the programs of the dis- 


etings at Lynchburg and Roanoke, March 20-22. 


nship will speak at Lynchburg on the 21st and at 


on the 22nd. Dr. Winship is known as the 
itinerant schoolmaster in America, and the best 
n of educational ideals and practices. 
<> 


teacher in Virginia should have a part in the 


hment of the Preventorium for disabled teachers. 
ly of a bulletin setting forth the plans and 
s of this institution has been mailed from this 
» the committee-men in the various districts. 
these representatives a copy will go to every 


in the respective districts. This bulletin will 


u just how to make your contribution to this 


cause. 
<> 
was represented at the meeting of the De- 
f Superintendence, Chicago, February 24-29, 
fty superintendents and teachers. 
<> 
rida State Teachers Association began this 
publish a State Journal. It is ably edited by 
Woodley, formerly president of State Teach- 
ege at Huntington, West Virginia, and one time 
the summer session at the University of 


<> 


the Portsmouth teachers and two of the 
pupils have won honors in the National 
Contest awarded by the Highway Educational 
ith headquarters in Washington. Miss Clyde 
teacher of the seventh grade at Briggs 


on first honor for the State for the best 


plan for teaching safety. This piece of work also won 
third national award. The prize for this honor was a 
check for $200. 

Virginia Askew, a pupil of the Briggs School, Ports 
mouth, won the first State award which carried a prize 
of a gold medal and $15. Thelma Bowden, a_ pupil 
of the Port Norfolk School, won the third State prize 
which is a bronze medal and $5. 

<> 

THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY is conducting a 
prize essay contest, open to secondary school students 
in the State. Six cash prizes of $20 each are heing 
offered to the winners. In this connection, Washington 
and Lee University offers a scholarship to the boy 
writing the best essay in the State of Virginia. The 
competition will close April 1. The following selected 
committee will pass upon the merits of the essays and 
declare the winners: United States Senator Carter 
Glass, chairman, Dr. Shelton Horsley of Richmond, 
Dr. James Lewis Howe of Washington and Lee, Dr 
F. B. Carpenter of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company, Dr. Orie L. Hatcher of Richmond, C. J 
Heatwole of Richmond, LeRoy L. Sutherland of Staun- 
ton Military Academy. I. J. Marcuse of Bedford, T. B 
Hutchenson, V. P. I., Dr. Douglass Freeman of Rich 
mond and Major LeRoy Hodges of Richmond. From 
the winners in the different states six scholarships to 
Yale or Vassar will be awarded in the national com 
petition. 

<> 

In order that music may be taught successfully in 
the rural schools definite musical training is one of the 
requirements for every standard teacher's certificate in 
the State of Pennsylvania. To meet this requirement 
the State provides and requires musical training 
throughout normal school courses and during the sum- 
mer sessions. Similar training is offered in extension 
courses whenever fifteen teachers ask for music. This 
training is supplemented by work in the county insti 
tute and by personal visits to the schools by the State 
director of music and his assistant. 

<> 

THE annual meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will be held 
during the weck of May 5, at St. Paul, Minn. The 
president of the organization, Mrs. Augustus Reeve, 
of Philadelphia, has arranged a program covering all 
phases of child welfare. 

> 

\ CONFERENCE of city supervisors of home economics 
in the United States has been called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education to be held in Wash 
ington, April 22, 23 and 24. Headquarters will be th 
auditorium of the Department of the Interior. The 
chairman of the conference will be Miss Emeline S 
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Whitcomb, Specialist in Home Economics, Bureau of 
Education 
> 
\r THE recent Count Life Conference held in 
St. Louis a moving-picture film was shown of a farm 
boy and his prize flock of chickens. The birds were 
fine because the boy had a scientific knowledge of 
chicken culture and had applied his knowledge to the 
care of his flock. But the boy was a mouth breather 
and showed further effects of malnutrition. The 
chickens were better cared for than the boy. 
<> 
fue desire for better schools has made schoolhouse 
planning a highly specialized branch of .the architect’s 
profession, according to School Life, published by thé 


United States Bureau of Education. With that. spc 


clalization have come a few principles of comfort, 
utility, and beauty that are worked out in ways most 
suited to the particular place. In the Northern States 
the building is usually of brick with two or more 
stories and a basement, compact, well heated, and ar- 
ranged to provide for comfort and efficient work in a 
rigorous climate In the Southern States it may be 
a low, one-storied building with no basement and ar 
ranged on the unit plan. In the West and Southwest 


it is often of the mission style. 
<> 
Miss Mary Batt, of Waynesboro, Va., will be pre 


sented with $50 by Governor Trinkle as the prize for an 


naming the twenty-five most noted women of 


essay 
The prize is given under the auspices of the 


Virginia. g 
University Alliance 


Woman's These names will be 
placed on the Virginia column of the proposed 
Mothers’s Memorial to be erected in Washington. 
<> 
Unpver the lead of Division Superintendent C. V. 


1 principals of Shenandoah 


Shoemaker, the high school 
county have agreed upon a brief course in banking to 
be given in the high school in that county. The course 
will be required of all students in the six high schools. 
The instructors will the of the various 
banks and ten points of credit will be given for the 
These points may be added 


be cashiers 


completion of the course. 


to the marks the students make in any high school 


subject except Latin, French, algebra, or geometry. 


The text for this course will be one issued by the 


American Bankers Association. 


<> 


THE Delaware Parent-Teachers Association have 





Send us 90 cents and we 
O(c will send you _ postpaid 
200 nice bond noteheads 
6x7 inches and 100 bond 
envelopes to match, both neatly 


printed, with 2 or 3 line address. 
Send P. O. money order or stamps. 
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issued a twenty-page bulletin on the Country Life 
Schools at Whitmell, Va., as a typical example of a 
successful rural school serving as a community center 
for a rural people. 
<> 

Miss Nora Fontainet Maury Davipson, probably 
oldest teacher in Virginia in point of service, celebrated 
her 8&th birthday last week at her home in Peters! 
She is locally known as “Miss Nora” and has taught 
school for fifty years in that city. She originated 
Confederate School and some of her pupils are among 
the most prominent men and women of Petersburg 
She has the reputation of having originated the pract 
of placing annually flowers on the graves of dead 
diers which has developed into Memorial Day. 


<> 
GARLAND Retmp Hupparp, of Bardstown, Ky., 
been elected president of the Class of 1924 of 
University of Virginia. Marshall Toppin Bohan: 


of Portsmouth, Va., was chosen vice-president | 


Donald Woods Shriver, of Norfolk, Va., treasurer. A] 
candidates are the 
At the University the undergraduat 


the successful students in de} 
ment law. 
organization is by departments and not by classes 
it is only just before graduation that the organizat 


The election of officers 


of 


of the outgoing class is formed. 
is the first step to have been taken by the class of 
1924 toward the bringing together into one body of 
the men who expect to leave the University in ] 
whether they are to be graduated or not. 
<> 

A critic of the present-day curricula and educational 
methods in our schools puts it this way “A child has 
the right to be born into a cosmos rather than to be 
pitchforked into chaos.” The critic is a classicist and 
is a little’ excited. 


<> 
THE Society of Visual Education is offering a prize 
for scenarios to cover the field of education. They are 
looking to teachers to be interested in this contest 


They better than any one else could fulfill the require- 
ments in correlating the moving pictures with t! 





Summer School 1924 


Plans for the Summer Quarter 1924 are now complete 
and the Administration is pleased to announce the 
most attractive courses and the strongest speci 
faculty in the history of 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
300 designed especially to meet t 
of Superintendent, Supe: 
visor, the Special Faculty 

forty eminent to the regula 


faculty. 
Quarter Begins June 10. 


Write now for information to 
GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-President 
Greeley, Colorado 


courses, 
the Administrator, 
Professional Teacher. 
educators, in addition 


Nearly 
needs 
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A list 
cted to pass on the scenarios submitted. Teachers 
rested in competing for this prize should write to 
Society of Visual Education, 806 West Washington 
ilevard, Chicago, III. 


5s work. of competent judges has _ been 


<> 
HE widespread use of radio sets in the United 
tes is shown by the following interesting figures: 
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There are 2,000,000 now in use. There are 20,000,000 
homes in the United States. It is not unreasonable to 
say that we shall soon have a receiving set in every 
Incidentally, the majority of these sets are 
home-made, many of them being the work of high 
school boys. There is scarcely no limit to the practical 
use to which this invention may be put. Columbia 
University is now broadcasting extension courses. 


home. 


Book Reviews 


‘ 


NANCIAL STATISTICS OF PusBLic EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep States, by Mabel Newcomer, under the 
auspices of the American Council of Education. 
Published by the Macmillan Company. Paper 
bound, 181 pages. 

[he statistics studied cover the period from 1910 to 

‘) and are therefore the latest figures available on 
s subject. The volume contains the most recent com- 

rative data on the States. It gives the total figures for 
‘ost of education as compared with other govern- 

ental functions. It shows the increase of costs and 
how this increase compares with the mounting costs 
for education. It deals with the sources of school 
revenue differentiating between local and State income. 
These figures are given by States and one can see at a 
glance the ranking of each of the States in these re- 
spects. The amounts applied to education from local 


State sources varied in 1915 as 4 to 1. The com-’ 


rative increase of costs for highways and education 
n interesting study. Of total governmental expendi- 
the percentage for education in 1920 had decreased 
nly four-fifths of what it had been in 1910, while 
percentage for highways in 1920 had increased five 
what it was in 1910. Of total local governmental 
nditures the percentage for education increased 
it one-ninth from 1910 to 1920, while the percentage 
highways increased only about one-thirtieth. 
summary at the beginning of the volume gives the 
' the various tables and an interpretation of the 
tics. One can hardly wish for a comparison that 
made in the assembled figures and tables. The 
is the most simple and yet the mast compre- 
e study of educational statistics yet made for the 
y at large. It will be an invaluable source of 
ation to superintendents, State and local, for the 


f their problems. 


AND CitizENsHip, by Dr. John W. Wayland. 
McClure Company, Staunton, Virginia. 251 
es. Price, $1.85. 
Wayland is one of the most prolific writers on 
onal subjects in Virginia. He is one of the 
rs of the original faculty of the State Teachers 
This, his latest volume, has 


at Harrisonburg. 
mp of the author’s scholarly work in other lines 
itional literature, especially in the fields of his- 


tory and social science. Ethics and Citizenship is a 
timely discussion in connection with the wide and grow- 
ing interest in teaching clearer and more definite stand- 
ards of citizenship and a more intimate understanding 
of government and American ideals to the rising genera- 
tion. The volume emphasizes, as one would expect, the 
social and moral aspects of American life resulting in 
right character. The following brief statement in the 
preface indicates the essential attitude of the book: “If 
right is to prevail in laws and in government it must 
first prevail in the hearts of men. Intelligence, good will, 
and a sense of duty are the necessary foundations of 
justice, liberty, and prosperity. The hearts of the race 
are one in desiring that freedom which comes when 
the truth is known. And in our search for truth we 
must knock earnestly at the doors of home and school, 
of church and State and press—even at the doors of 
our own souls.” 

The volume includes discussions on such topics as 
Right and Duty, Nature and Scope of Ethics, Moral and 
Civil Law, Law and Liberty, Conscience and Judgment, 
A Good Citizen at Work, Ethics of Beauty, Ethics of 
Business, Incentives to Right Conduct, Education for 
Character Building and Our Debt to the Ideal. 

One of the interesting features of the volume is the 
quotations at the beginning of the chapters from some 
of the men of thought of all ages on the subject dis- 
cussed. The whole volume breathes the right spirit. 
The attitudes set forth should be the possession of every 
citizen in this country. It would be a splendid book to 
accompany courses in the high schools and colleges on 
the subject of government and civics. It would help 
to give to our boys and girls the right attitude toward 
the facts they learn about the constitution and govern- 
ment in general. 

ENGLISH Composition ScaLe (First Revision), by 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Hudelson English Composition Scale, which rst 


Hudelson. 


appeared in the second volume (pp. 213-222) of the 
Virginia Education Commission’s report on the Educa- 
tional Survey in 1919 and which was two years later 
published separately in a fifty-page pamphlet, has again 
appeared, this time in a still more satisfactory form. 

The sixteen samples in the scale are now arranged 
on a single sheet which, open, is the size of two sheets 
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of standard typewriter paper The added convenience To the Teachers of Virginia : 

in its use will be readily perceived by composition teach- 

ers who have tried to minimize the subjective element We cordially invite you and your friends to 
in their grades by frequent reference to a composi- 


tion scale 


join our tours, viz.: 








The new pamphlet (called First Revisio ‘tains = r . : ~s ° at 
ae ee eee Mirst Revision) retain Great Western I:ducational Sightseeing Tour 

valuable features of the earlier pamphlet Che thirty : . E 
sample compositions for practice in rating and the 60 days, including the summer school of the 
excellent instructions on how to use the scale and how University of California. personally conducted 

to train the scorer will be most helpful to the teacher . . Y : 

: Pi sae leaving Greensboro, N. C., on Monday, June 

who has had no experience with a composition scale. ets 

The fact that eleven of the sixteen sample copies were 16th, over the Southern Railway, via Asheville 

“tte serorians bildrer +] Cees as pe : ’ ie: Y os . “4° aes 
written by Virg children in the first year of high and New Orleans, returning via Chicago with 
school makes the Hudelson scale of special interest to ; oC IC y : 

Sie ; “tt "1S oi anv ; rs 
Virginia teachers ()ne merit 1t possesses over the opportunity to visit Grand ( Myon, osemite and 
Nassau County Supplement of the Hillegas English Yellow Stone Park; or Great Western Sight- 
Composition Scale—probably in most general use—is . ah 1 . 

ids, Seine . aie ‘ seeing Tour on June 16th, via Atlanta, Memphis, 
that the first eleven samples in the Hudelson scale all ‘ie, a 
deal with the same subject. In contrast with the Dallas and San Antonio, Texas, 25 days; or 
Nassau scale, the specimens of which advance by irre- Alaska-Canadian Rockies Jour, July 14th, 30 
gular steps from 0 to 1.1 to 1.9, 28, 3.6, 5.0; 6:0, 7.2, iz T 652 
; , a adays; or Our Muropean OUT; OS Gays. 

8.0 to 9.0, the steps of the Hudelson scale are all equal, - pea : tvs 
spec Ns heine valued at ? () 5 3.0 tc o 9.5 

pecimen Ing vall at 2.U, 2.0, J.U, etc., up t J. \1] ° : . 2 

rf pg ; ; All of our tours will be of the same high class 

Peachers of English composition will find, of course, : t ene high cla 
a most thorough study of this field in the Twenty- service as those the Virginia teachers have so 
second Yea of the National Society for the Study — thoroughly enjoyed with us. They are the best 
of Education: Hudelson’s English Composition—Its 
Aim, Methods and Measurements, which can be had conducted tours for teachers to California. 
from the Public School Publishing Company, Blooming 
ton, Illinois. we & SF You can make reservations on either Standard 

+ sb aot - r = ] - a aaa 
. or Tourist sleepers, of which our special train 
Scnoot ENT ‘MI PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR . 
GRADE Bulletin of the Teachers College at Farm will be composed. 
ville, edited by Miss Mary B. Havnes. Price, 35 
cents. 86° pages \rite for literature. 

This is a splendid collection of plays and enter EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY 

; nee edb Ne : ae ‘ ‘ () iJ ( rei 
tainments suit e for use in the closing exercise of the ‘ sas . ; — 1 CO. : 

— 7 7 1 ] ri } ‘ : F “7 
schools. The plays are selected on the basis of literary . , 7 

Risin , ; Greensboro, N. LC. 
and educational valu This publication will do much 
toward substitutin t higher grade of play for the 
slush that we 1 often see preesnted at school enter 


tainments 





SEXUAL 


SEX FACTS MADE 
What every young man and 





— $1.00 


Postpai 
Mail lai 


t n 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


KN OW LEDGE Lexington, Virginia 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, 


M.D., Ph.D. ° . ‘ ae : , 
PLAIN An institution combining technical train- 


Every young woman should know ing with military training and discipline. 


What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 


What every parent should know - . 
Cloth binding —320 pages—many illustrations E. W ° NICHOLS, Superintendent 


ble of co tents, & commendations, on request. 


wrapper Tabl 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 326 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 

















PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except in 
vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fil] thé better places 
only. All States. Get details. 


— — — ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M9 
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bomb thrown in Europe today 


Might send thousands of American troops across the Atlantic the day after to- 


Morrow. 


It is therefore vitally important that we should teach our future citizens 


to watch world affairs with an intelligent understanding of their inner significance, 


and of their possible consequences. 


ROBINSON-BREASTED-SMITH’S 
General History of Europe 
\Vill supply the background necessary for an intelligent comprehension of world affairs. 


It traces the development of mankind, from the earliest Stone Age to the present, with 
a brevity suitable for the high-school course, yet with continuity, logical sequence, and a 


vealth of local color which makes it vivid and interesting. 


The book is unique in de 


voting nearly one-third of its space to the last century. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


GINN and COMPANY 


NEW YORK 




















Supplementary Readers 
That Supplement 
not 
Duplicate 
Basal Literature Readers 


G7? ides ] to 7 nelusive 
PLEASANT LAND OF PLAY 
Maude M. Grant 
WINDMILLS AND WOODEN 
Maude M. Grant 
UNCLE JIM THE FIRE CHIEF 
Angie Ousley Rosser 
FAVORITE STORIES 
Mabel Lee Cooper 
Rook Four 
Book Five 
Book Six 
LITTLE JOURNEYS IN AMERICA 


Rose Henderson 


SHOES 


rite us for detailed information concerning 


ibove boc ks. 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


20] 


Jackson Street 








A Typewriting Program 
with Service 





Gregg typewriting service is more than a book— 
it is a complete, scientific and modern program 
that includes: 


1. Five basic 


urse¢ 


“Rational” texts, adapted to every type 
oT ¢ or school 
2. Supplementary books 
(a) Typewriting Speed Studies, by 
(b) Seven Speed Secrets, by 
Monographs on the teaching of 
4. Extension courses 
5. Copy holders for typewriting books 
6. Students’ Record Cards 
7. Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records 
(A set of 6 discs, containing 12 records) 
8. A system of prizes and awards 
9. A complete service headed by 
teachers 


Hakes 
Smith and Wiese 
typewriting 


expert writers and 


The Gregg typewriting program also includes 


, 
Adams 
Junior Typewriting 
the only typewriting book written from the non 


veeational viewpoint for junior high schools. 


Check the books or branches of the service in which 
you are interested, write your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement, and send it to our 
nearest office. (V. J. E.) 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


—— REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After ANEW you Blvd. KANSAS CITY. MO: 
Flatiron Bldg. COLUMBUS.0 
BALTIMOR NU. 
211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St 





PITTSBURG PA. 7¢¢chers —_ SPOKAN E, WASH. 


dar! ee 5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of th Bldg. 


= eos WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


PATH FIND ER The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world, 
NATIONAL Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the Path. 
finder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed 


WE BE K LY or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is 
a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 

1 5 CENTS Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 
15 cents. Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 








THE ORIGINAL Enroll now for best 1924-1925 vacancies. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Free enrollment in four offices. 


Macheca Building, New Orleans, La. 
Established in 1902. No branches. Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Secures for teachers the best positions in schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Free enrolment given college Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn 
graduates. Register now. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 





Diminutive Pianos for the School 


Teachers are cordially in- 
vited to call and inspect our 
line of small pianos, spe- 
cially designed for school 
use. The small, compact 
form of these instruments 
ideally adapts them to the 
school room and_ enables 
the teacher to keep the en- 
tire class in view while 
playing. Yet none of the 
tone quality or volume of 
the full-size upright has 
been sacrificed. 








Special prices and terms 
to schools. Write for cata- 
logs if you cannot call. 








Victrolas and Records for School Use 


The large horn-style auditorium Victrola, as well | expressly for educational purposes. Call and let 
as the several portable styles, are especially suited us explain the many uses of the Victrola in the 
to school work. We have all model Victrolas, as | school and the splendid assistance offered by the 


well as a full stock of VICTOR RECORDS, made | Educational Department of the Victor Company. 











The [orley [ompany 2\3 East Broad, Richmond, Virginia 
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Heath’s English Classics 


Careful editing and printing have produced a series of English Classics attractive yet inexpensive. 
authentic, accurate—not classroom texts merely, but of permanent value for the student’s library. The 
notes are interpretative rather than philological, and the introductions supply the historical settings. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


This edition presents the plays in their literary aspect. Verbal and textual criticism has been in- 
cluded only so far as may serve to help the student in his appreciation of the poetry. In the notes, 
though unfamiliar expressions and allusions have been adequately explained, it has been thought more 
important to consider the dramatic value of each scene and the part it plays in relation to the whole. 
This emphasis on the literary and dramatic rather than the philological adapts the series especially to 
use in secondary schools. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
Revised Edition 


Woolley’s Handbook has set a standard for compact presentation of the rules of good English. The 
tremendous amount of work done by Professor Woolley in assembling and co-ordinating his material has 
probably been unequalled by writers in this field. The result is a masterpiece of inclusiveness and 
accuracy—an invaluable reference book to which student and writer may turn with the assurance of 
getting aid. The name “Woolley” has come to be so completely identified with good English that one 
speaks of “his Woolley” as he would say “his dictionary” or “his Bartlett.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street | New York City 



































EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER AND ASHITEY H, THORNDIKE 


Macmillan Readers on the Virginia State Adopted List | 


Contract 


Optional Basal List Price 
ee ee ee Te Le $ .48 
First Supplementary 
First Reader—Mother Goose and Folk Tales ______________________________ 0 
Second Reader—Tales and Verse of Adventure______-__----_ _______________ 54 





Third Reader—Legends and Old Stories...._..__________-_-____-____- Sac 61 
Fourth Reader—Child Life, Travel, and Nature ____________________________ 61 
Fifth Reader—Heroism, Wonder, and Adventure ____________________-______- 65 
Teaching equipment now complete for 
Primer List Price First Reader List Price 

Teachers’ Manual ............ $ .40 Teachers’ Manual __--___---_~ S Je 
Pre-FPrimer Chart ............ 2.00 Phrase (ares ................ 1.20 
semtemce Cards .............. 1.20 Word Cards ................- 2.00 
PI I «nw ctaisernaanrauis 2.00 

I eiccisinisseskecudenouticnmests 2.00 Second Reader 

Sout Week 60 Teachers’ Manual ------------ .20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Representative W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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Tew Words Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined tre 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


essed ITC Y Get the 
Authority Here are B est 


a Few Samples: 


broadcast sippio agrimotor 


AirCouncil Ruthene capital ship 


Esthonia rotogravure 


aerial cascade 


hot pursuit 


Fascista Blue Cross 


altigraph junior college megabar 


Flag Day Supreme Council Devil Dog 

Red Star Czecho-Slovak overhead 
mud gun mystery ship plasmon 4 
paravane Riksdag shoneen ZZ 






vd Federal Land Bank | iP 


Is this Storehouse 
of Information 
ServingYou? /%.., 
2700 pages " 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases *& 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, 


specimen 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 


EDUCATION 











VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


Deffendall’s 


Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


BOOK 1, Grades VEEVEL..... 5 sce cccesnsies $ .70 
I, es ND ibis Side ocsn nw eremrecers 80 
COMPLETE in one volume................ 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 


Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 














The 
William Byrd Press 


rated 
Printers- Publishers 


WE SPECIALIZE ON 


SCHOOL CATALOGS 





———— AND ——-—— 
COLLEGE ANNUALS 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


| UW 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 


Richmond, Va. 

















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SpICELAND, INDIANA 
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WE alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed Internaiional 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
ROU 3 mbes melee 
eniire line of 


School Ari Producis 


INSIST On our ma- 
jerials when 
wani the besi = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 








Modern Physiology 
Hygiene and Health 


By MARY S. HAVILAND 





A Three Book Series 


Teaching health not merely for the child to 
know, but for him to live. 

Health does not depend on knowledge but 
on habits, 

Habits arise from knowing but grow strong 
by doing. 

Knowing and doing are easier and surer 
when the child’s interest is caught and 
imagination is beguiled. 

It is the ingenuity and completeness with 
which these principles are applied that 
make the 


HAVILAND PHYSIOLOGIES 


the one most modern course. 














Inquiries Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 




















School 
Supplies— 


every description. Prompt and efficient 
vice at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


——<<— 


No. 57 


arge stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
| books, student note books, etc., always 
lable. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
ce. 


Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RicHMOND, VA. 














\SK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG | 



































NEW SERIES 


o¢ KIGHT MAPS 


In Drop-Front Spring-Roller Map Case 


Every school needs this useful series 
Every school can have it at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the following 
eight maps: 
Western Hemisphere, United States, North 
America, South America. 
Eastern Hemisphere. Europe, Asia. Africa. 
8 maps in dust-proof, drop-front, spring rollet 


case, substantially made of oak with built-in 
ne, substantially made of oak with built-in go4 ag 
lock; each map 40x56 inches; price complete Da#.UL 


Any map on plain rollers, price 


Any map in single steel spring roller case, price. .$5.'¢ 

T T or money refunded vit 1 
ORDER NOW Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
question. Prices F. 0. B. Chicago 


If you need history or other maps write for 
16-page descriptive booklet listing 10 distinct t 
over 1 single maps 


McCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept. J, 213 Institute Place, Chicago. 
“Most Widely Used School Maps in America” 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 


is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art ané 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in. Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

Im Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms, 

Iml. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on. men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 





cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 























The Hampton Normaland Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 

COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 

Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 

SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 

Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking; 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 
partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


H. L. Brinces, 
Registrar 














Radford 
State Normal 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 
Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, fire 
proof buildings. 

Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 

Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. Home 
Kconomies, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special sub- 
jects. 

Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 


President 
East Radford, Virginia 








Rand M°Nally 
Maps 
Fit all Budgets 





Six series of high-grade maps. 
Prices suited to all classroom 
conditions and needs 


’ > | mar a) 

GOODE SERIES 

Political and Physical 
The wall maps by Dr. J. Paul Goode of th 
University of Chicago meet the most modern and 
exacting standards of accuracy, scholarship, 
legibility, beauty of coloring, and size. Each map 
is printed on a single sheet of map paper and 
hand mounted on cloth. Size 66 by 46 inches 


ca il T an ml . 
WESTERMANN SERIES 
Classical and Historical 
The Westermann series of twelve maps is de 
signed primarily for use in the high school and 
college history classroom. In workmanship, size, 
durability and appearance the maps equal the 
GOODE. Each is printed on a single sheet of 
heavy map paper and hand mounted on cloth 


‘ ~ mr an! 
COLUMBIA SERIES 
Political and Physical 
If it is necessary to secure the greatest pos 
sible number of maps with the available funds 
the COLUMBIA SERIES is) recommended 
Saving in processes of manufacture makes it pos 
sible to supply these excelient maps at low prices 
Hand or machine mounted; 66 by 46 inches 


UNIVERSAL SERIES 
Political 

Where classroom conditions make smaller maps 
desirable, or available funds must be made to go 
far, we suggest the UNIVERSAL SERIES 
Hand or machine mounted; size 41 by 52 mches 

The FOSTER HISTORICAL SERIES, in 
cluding 34 map plates 36 by 25 inches, mounted 
on a tripod, is invaluable equipment for the teacl 
ing of United States history in the grade schools 


Send for descriptive booklets. 
Rand MfNally & Company 


Publishers of Goode's School Atlas 


Chicago (Dept. C-122) New York 
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“Fit” For Leadership. 


It is a privilege to be a teacher of the children and the youth of a great 
country. 


(Certainly, teaching has its hardships, just like everything else; and the 
other fellow’s job always seems better—for “romance sits on every sail on 
the horizon but our own”’.) 


To keep ourselves mentally and physically in tune for the accomplish- 
ment of our task of moulding the mind of the future, we must attend care- 
fully to our posture,—and that means we must wear proper shoes. 


The Cantilever is such a shoe. It is not one of the many shoes made 
just to be sold. It is made to be worn; it is designed to keep the foot in 
health; it is planned to help us to achieve good posture, enjoy comfort, and 
to walk correctly. It gently supports the arch of the foot,—but flexibly, as a 
doctor's bandage, permitting a weak foot to regain strength through exercise 
and a normal foot to maintain its “‘tone.”’ 


So, the Cantilever Shoe will help us to keep fit—to do our work as 
leaders of the younger generation. 


The exclusive agencies listed below will be glad to explain the action of 
the Cantilever Shoe, and to show you how good looking, as well as comfort- 
able, it can be on your foot—and that’s the “proof of the pudding.” 








CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg...... Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 

Norfolk. ........ Ames & Brownley 

Richmond....... Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Roanoke........ I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Street 
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The former consisted only of the joyless drill, drill of pointer 
and tuning fork. 

Today's teacher revels in advanced choral composition, including 
excerpts from oratorio and opera; orchestral music by the pupils 
themselves; and the study of Music Appreciation through hearing 
the world’s greatest masterpieces on the Victrola. 

All these fields require much research for informational and 
historical material concerning great composers and their composi- 
tions. Teachers will find “What We Hear in Music,” by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner, a veritable treasure-trove for daily reference and class use. 

For High School Music History and Appreciation, there is no 
book yet published that can be compared as a class text. 

“What We Hear in Music” is for sale by all dealers in Victor 
products, or will be sent direct, postpaid, for $1.15. Your school 
library is incomplete without a copy of “What We Hear in Music.” 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey 





TL TST 
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A New and Unique Supplementary Reader 


COTTON 


By Epna TuRPIN 


N accurate, entertaining, up-to-date story of the world’s greatest clothing 

material—an economic fairy tale which the young reader will follow with 
ever-growing interest. He may be indifferent to the account of the wars and 
political conflicts in the history of our country but he will give lively attention to 
this fascinating story of the plant which grows in his home fields and furnishes 
the material for his own garments. 





This story imparts new dignity and interest to farm and factory work. It is. 
in fact, a valuable sketch or review of American histody. In an impressive way 
it sets forth facts every pupil should know about the production and transporta- 
tion of this great commodity. For use in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


Attractively bound—Profusely illustrated—Price, $1.00 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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‘Pictures Speak A Universal Language”’ 


: 7 


The child learns through 
experience. 





To provide adequate experi- 
ences for the child during 
his school life is the problem 
of the modern educator. 


Keystone Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides, fully in- 
dexed to meet school needs, 
provide these necessary ex- 
periences. 








Copyright K. V. Co. 


There is a Keystone Representative in your district who is a trained and experienced 
educator. He will be glad to demonstrate Keystone material. 


WRITE TODAY. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of 
Underwood and Underwood. 
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VIRGOPLATE DON’T LET THEM FOOL YOU! 
(TRADE MARK) . . al 

Buy the genuine Virgoplate composition black- 
BLACKBOARD board, which contains a great many special ad- 
vantages over other composition blackboards. Made in black and green, in stand- 
ard widths and lengths. Write for free sample today. BEST BLACKBOARD 

MANUFACTURED. 


THE AMERICAN TUBULAR 
STEEL DESK 


This desk is the most durable and sanitary desk on 
the market today. Let us furnish your school with 
them! 





” a 1 
a ds Uh ag : 


Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps. Globes and Charts 

Science and Vocational Kindergarten and Primary 
Furniture Supplies 

Auditorium Seating Church Furniture and Sunday 

Janitors’ Supplies School Equipment 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Write for new catalogue and prices on Playground Equipment and Athletie Goods. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1177 $3 2000 W. Marshall St. st RicHMOND, VA. 











An Essential Qualification of 
Laboratory Equipment 
We Spare No Pains to Establish ; 
and Maintain the Highest S Catalog 
t STANDARD OF frets tree 
EXCELLENCE f ASK FOR YOUR COPY 


A Agriculture! Equipment 


1. l 


Nie Testing 


in our 
Meter Department 


Acquaint Yourself With A Guarantee of 
WELCH DEVELOPMENTS SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 


Linemans Testing Instrument 
Write for Bulletin With Every Welch Product 


ELC — 


} 4. Sign of a oe C4 jon Of. Service : 


ELC 


_W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company : 


Manufacturers. lmporters and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


~ 1516 5 Orleans Street_ ; and School Supplies = Chicago. IN..U.S.A. 
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AN EXCELLENT CHOICE | 
by Virginia Schools 


The judgment of Virginia in readopting the Ritchie physiologies has been repeatedly 


substantiated by the continued adoption and readoption of these books throughout the 


country 
The quantity of Ritchie books sold during the past year exceeded all previous yearly t 
sales. Today the Ritchie New-World Health Series enjoys a larger and wider use than 
any other series on the subject. 
The unusual success of the series is a natural result of its careful preparation. The 
Ritchie books represent the best thought in health education and recent revisions have 


kept them thoroughly up-to-date 


Primer of Hygiene, for grade 4 or 5 | 


Primer of Samtatson and Physiology, with | irgima Supplement, for urades © and 7 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY - Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | 
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Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 


ECLIPSE 


We Specialize in 
School Desks 


and of 


Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building 3 Richmond, Va. 
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